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Veſtrum, Accuſatores, alii Anſeres ſunt, qui tantummod: 
clamant, nocere non poſſunt : alii canes, qui & latrarc 


. \ 2 . 
& mordere poſſunt. Vos autem maxime debetis in eos 


impetum facere, qui merentur ; hoc Populo Gratiſſi- 
mum eſt: deinde, ſi voletis, etiam tum, cum veri ſimile 
ſit aliquem commiſiſſe, in ſuſpicione latratote: quod ſi 
tantummodo ſine ſuſpicione latrabitis, ſic agetis, ut 
poſtea neminem niſi fortunas veſtras accuſare poſſitis. 
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1 ear. I thought I could not have rais d 
my Imaginations too high: for I look'd 
3 upon the Impeachment itſelf as a Matter 
of the greateſt Weight and Conſe- 
quence; the Subject of it being more 
extenſive, and bringing more of the 
1 onſtitution into Debate » than any 
gl ryal we ever yet had in England. 
The Commons, I ſaw, had right Ap- 
prehenſions of its Importance; and 
therefore they order d the chief Lea- 
16 B ders 


. 


ders to carry on the Proſecution: Not 


a Confiding Man, who had any Cha- 


racer for ſpeaking, or indeed ſo much 


as us d to ſpeak in the Houſe, tho but 
to make or ſecond a Motion, but was | 
appointed a Manager. Above half of 
them were bred to the Bar: The 
| Nurſery of Engliſh Oratory muſt, 1 


thought, have furniſh'd them with Ta- i 


lents, that would ſhine in a popular 


Pleading. 


Such ſelect Proſecutors, ſuch ſolemn 
Preparations, in a Charge of ſo high a 
Nature, could not but raiſe my Impa- 


tience and my Hopes to ſee the Antient 


Spirit reviv'd; to fee that Strength of 
Reaſoning, and Force of Eloquence, 
exerted in our Language, which De- 
moſthenes and Tully ſhew'd in the Greek 


and the Roman: eſpecially when the fh 
Accu ſing Side has fo many Ad vantages 


1i.5.c.12 in {peaking (among which Quintzhan 
obſerves the bringing their Speeches 
ready made, not to be the leaſt) that 
it has always been allow'd by the beſt 


a 


Judges of Rheterick, That Orators of Bf Har 


zur to 
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: a middle Size are ſufficient to manage. an 
+ © Impeachment with Reputation. 80 great 
t a Field to difplay his Oratory has the 
3 Plantiſt, that the ſame judicious Au- 544 
f IJ thor, we juſt now meition'd, makes 


as great a Difference in this Caſe be- 
tween him and the ee as there 
ound and Cu- 


+ — () 


„ 


Theſe Conſiderations made me ex- 
& great Things from the Managers. 
ſat down to read with great Atten- 
ion; nor did Iqueſtion, but that, what- 
ever Guard J had upon myſelf, ſtrong 
Impreſſions would be made upon my 
Paſſions, as well as my Judgment. 


And ſince you defire my Opinion of 
theſe Performances, I ſhall give it you 
with that Freedom, with which You 
nd I are us'd to communicate our 
Thoughts to one another. 
at — 
eſt Iam apt to think, that in Matters 
of | f Harrangue, the Images, that firſt oc- 
a Yur to us, are the moſt Natural, and 
B 2 conſe. 


(4) 


conſequently the Trueſt; and there- 
fore I cannot convey to You my Ideas 
of theſe Speeches, as far as the Inclina- 
tions and Paſſions are concern'd, in a a 
better way, than by repreſenting in or- 
der to You, what State I found my 
Mind in, whether in Emotion or Tran- | 


guility, during the whole Courſe of my 


Reading. After I have done this, I. 
ſhall tell you what I apprehend to have 
been the Deſign of the whole Proſecu- | 
tion, as far as | can collect it from what 
the Managers have ſaid ; and compare 
the preſent Proceedings of the Party 


that promoted it, with thoſe in a former he 


Reign, 


In the firſt Opening the Caſe I met 
with nothing, that much offended me. 
The Gentleman gives us a plain Nar-\, 


rative, without any Affectation of 


Elegancy, or Method, or Connexi. 


Trjal;p.17« n: And tho he had ſuch a memora-\ 
ble occaſion to ſet forth his Elaquence, © 
yet he thinks (and perhaps right, 

7. 16. that no Words of his can aggravat 


the Offence, and therefore prudentl)! 
| leave 


0 


CH) 


leaves it to aggravate its ſelf, I lit- 
*tle dreamt of being becalm'd at my 
firſt Launching out; but from firſt 
Ito laſt he flows on in fo eaſy and 
gentle a Courſe, that he as little 
affects the Reader, as he hurts the 


ctisd among Men of Honour, that are 
to go firſt upon an Attack, unleſs it be 
a feint, and no Storm defign'd ; which 
I dare ſay was not the Cafe here. But 
4 Force and Argument are not the Ta- 
1 lents of every Orator : The Want of 
theſe I could have diſpens'd with, if 
he had not been fo minute and frivolous 
in the Inſtructive part. It was Tire- 
= ſome to me to go over all the previous 
Steps taken by the Commons, which I 
had read before in the Votes, ſo much 
better expreſs'd by Mr. Jodrell. Yet I 
was now and then reliev'd by a Smile 
upon ſome of thoſe wiſe Obſervations 


Laws to punifh Spreaders. of HO R Rl. 
BLE STORIES upan great Men, 
leſt their Lordſhips ſhould be igno- 


rant, that there was ſuch a thing as 
a 


Criminal. A Proceeding ſeldom pra- r. 6. 


offer d to the Lords, That there are, 2. 


P. 17. 


P. 16. 


(6) 2 


a Statute of Scandalum Magnatum 
That their Lordſhips may imagine the 


Commons order'd an Impeachment ; and 


that, when the whole Commons of Great- | 
Britain are Proſecutors, it muſt be agreed 


thetr Lordſbips are the proper Judges. 


Two Points, which 1 believe their 


Lordſhips had no doubt of, when they 
were fitting in their Robes in Weſt- 
minſter-Hail. But I am apt to think 


their Lordſhips were not ſo clear in 


the Paſſage that follows theſe, where 


they are told, Their Lordſbips will perceive 
by P ERUSAL of the Sermons, that they 


had, SINCE the Printing thereof, been 
handed about with more than ordinary Ap- 
plication. To be handed about with more 
than ordinary Application, 1s a very Ex- 
traordinary Expreſſion, if I were at 
leiſure to remark upon Language. But 
that the Sermons were handed about, 
and that this was done rather after they 
were printed than before, I eaſily al- 
low'd, becauſe lam told the Bookſeller 
printed a Hundred Thoufand of them for 
this very purpoſe. But how their 
Lordſhips ſhauld PERCEIVE = 

this 


Ithis by 
could r 
great ( 
pacity. 


1 1nſ 
[Pages, 
hoſt 
in 40. 


Puppre 


— 


1 


in 40. who moſt avow'd the Curbing and 
Puppreſing of Majeſty : With his uſual” 213. 
zerceneſs he ſeem'd to brandiſh the O- #1. 230. 
riginal Contract in his Hand, and in his 7. 22. 


(7) 


Ithis by PERUSAL of the Sermons, 1 
could not imagine, tho? I have a very 
great Opinion of their Lordſhip's Sa- 
| gacity. g 


In ſome of the next empty pompous 


pages, I thought I had met with the 


hoſt of Mr. Strode, one of the Ephori 


Mouth had a Label with the Indiſpen ſi- 


ble Duty of Reſiſtance, THE ANCE" 23. 


ENT VIRTUE OF THAT ENG- 
LISHE MAN EXERTED ITSELF, 
AND SHONE OUT IN FULL 
LUSTRE IN THIS GLORIOUS 
WORK. My Ears were ſtun'd with 
the Din of ſtrong Words, ſo familiar 
to this full-mouth'd Pleader. I found 
im every where ſtretching his Throat 
with Conſtitution, Original, Fundamental, 
Eſſential, Eternal: Terms which he 
tommonly throws out looſely and at 
random; but whenever he attempts to 
#pply them, or form any __ 
wit 


Clarend; 
Vol. 1. 


. 22. 


Ibid. 


CY 3 
with them, he is ſure to add Nonſenſe 
to his Noiſe. One Inftance of this 
kind will be as much, as you can bear. 
The Nature, ſays he, of our Conſtitution | 
is that (i. e. the Nature) of a Limited 
Monarchy. Can theſe Words poſſibly 
carry any Meaning in them? Let us| 
however allow him to mean, that by 
our Conſtitution the Power of the 
Crown is limited. He goes on, The“ 
Terms of ſuch a Conſtitution expreſs an 
Original Contract. What are the Terms 
of a Conſtitution © I muſt make out a 
Meaning for him again, before he can 
be underſtood. As far as I can gueſs, 
what he aims at is this, That the 
Power of the Crown being limited, 
implys an Original Contract, agreed 
upon by the mutual Conſent of Prince | 
and People: And was this allow'd 
him, yet he blunders on, and con- 
founds all again; for he ſays, this Origi- 
nal Contract is an Eternal Truth. So lit- 
tle does he underſtand the Subject he 
ſpeaks of, or the Words he ſpeaks in, 
that he does not ſee a Contradiction in 
Terms. It mov'd my Indignation to 
{ee 


ſee c 
tor | 


Libe 


T 
the / 
to a 
tural 
and 
ally“ 
boat 
Lau 
with 
here. 
poin 
me, 
rous 
Arg. 
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(9) 
nſe ſee Sound and Forehead in this falſe Ora- 


his} tor paſs for Argument, and Treaſon for 
ar. \ Liberty of Speech. 


ited The Name that leads up the Van of 
bly the ſecond Day, rais'd my Imagination 
us to a great Height: What could be na- 
by turally expected from one of Character 
the F and Station in his Profeſſion, from one 
The ally'd to the beſt Pen the Long Robe can 
an boaſt of, what but the united Force of 
rms Law and Hoquence? Ihad before met 
it a with nothing but what expected; but 
can here, I confeſs, I was extremely diſap- 
eſs, pointed. Twas indeed ſome. Eaſe to 
the me, to be reliev'd a little from Sono- 
ted, rous Language; but the manner of 
eed 7 Arguing, methought, continu'd in the 
nce ſame Strain. From Eternal Truths the 
w'd Scene was only chang'd to Self-evident 


on- Truths. It is Self-evident that the Honour“ . 


igi- of Her Majeſty's Government ſtands upon 
i 1 Tuſtics of the Revolution. As Pro. 
poſition I thought to be the moſt diſ- 
putable one, and to carry the leaſt 
Conviction with it, of any that ever 
to let up for Self-evzdence, But if it be Self 


ſee f C evident, 


( 10) 
evident, why have ſeveral of theſe inge- 
nious Diſputants taken ſo much uſeleſs J liga 
Pains to prove it? Since Men of their puts 
Learning may be preſum'd to know, } ſerv: 
that a Seif-eo:dent Propoſition is ſo far able 
from wanting a Proof, that it is not Len 
capable of any. There is a Conſe- clea 
quence of this Gentleman's, that has a as tl 
much better Title to Self-ev:dence, than foun: 
this Maxim of his can pretend to. 1 away 
ſhould not be juſt to him, if 1 did not Oli, 
mention it: becauſe the whole Streſs ] foun 
of his Argument againſt thoſe, who Con 
deny the Juſtice of the Revolution, de- vide! 
ow upon it. He proceeds in the Prop, 

ational way, and lays down his Prin- take 
ciples: That the Law is the Meaſure of \ Wha 

the Prince's Authority, and the People's ; 
SubjeFion ; and that The Law has its © 
Being and Efficacy from Common Conſent : 
And then comes that terrible Conſe- 
quence, that is for ever to filence and 
confound all the Patrons of Non-Reſiſt- 
ance. For to place the Law, the Meaſure © 
of the Prince's Authority, ani the Peoples 
Subject on, upon any other Foundation than 
Common Conſent, 1s to take away the Ob- 
| ligation A 


P. 48. 


( 11 ) 


ligation this Notion of Common Conſent 


puts both Prince and People under to cb. 


| ſerve the Laws, The Sequel is undeni- 
able; but it is a little clouded by the 
Length of the Expreſſion: Till be 


clearer, if we put it in ſhorter Terms, 


as thus; If our Obligation to Obedience is 
f founded upon Common Conſent, than to take 


away Common Conſent, is to take away the 


Obligation, upon which our Obedience is 
1 founded, Or thus in other Terms the 
3 Conſequence may {till appear more E- 
{ vident ; If a Building is ſupported by a 
Prop, then to take away the Prop, is to 
+ take away what ſupports the Building. 
What can be more ſolidly and clearly 
I argu'd ? And yet if any one ſhould be 


5 © ſo perverſe, as to deny the Suppoſiti- 


on, That the Building is ſupported by a 
: Prop, then, tho' the Prop were taken 
away, the Building might ſtand ; but 


Ground: and all the Demonſtration, by 
: which this profound Reaſoner eſtabli- 
hes the Juſtice of Reſiſtance, is at Jaſt re- 
1 duc'd to what the Learned call begging 

the Aueſtion, The Reſt of his Speech | 
1 on had 


the Argument indeed will fall to the 


14 
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(12) 
had before read in the Obſervator, and 
it was nauſeous to me to ſwallow the 
{ame indigeſted Crudities, that had 
given me Qualms every Wedneſday and 
Saturday for ſome Years. 


Changing my Company little men- 


ded the Matter. I have heard often, If 
that when Men once part with their 
Principles, it's no unuſual thing for | 
them at the ſame time to loſe their 
Senſe too. However I could not but 
feel ſome Pity in myſelf, to ſee fo active 
a Patriot of his Country dwindle into a 


flat infipid Expoſitor of a Sermon. 


At Page 59. I was ſurpriz'd to find 
myſelf in the midſt of the Leviathan, 
inſtead of a Parliamentary Harrangue. 


— : LENS . 1 * 8 
4 C * 3 —— 


Here indeed was a Multitude of Ner- 


vous Obſervations, that Man was made in 


A 5 


a State of Perfection; and the Rectitude of 


that State ſuppoſes the abſence of all thoſe 


Crimes, which are the Objects of Govern- } 


ment, and which Government is to reform ; 


and therefore Government could not be one 
End of Man's Creation: Or there could 
6 N be 


the State of Perfection. 
Scripture could have as much Credit 
with this Philoſophical Speaker, as 
Mr. Hobbes has; he might have found 
there, that Man was born God's Hub- 
ect, that he Actually receiv'd Commands 
from God in the State of Perfection, and 
was inveſted by his Creator with the 


5 


be no ſuch thing, as Government in 


Tho), if the 


Dominion over all the Earth. And 1 


fancy this acute Gentleman would be 
hard put to it to find out a Scheme, in 
which Dominion and SubjeFi9m might 
ſubſiſt without Government. The Whole 


ſeem'd to be a Diſcourſe not yet ar- 


Ariv'd to its full Growth, ſomething 
between a Bey and a Man, 


After I had gone a Page or two fur- 


ther, I was again overwhelm'd with a 
mighty Torrent of ſtrong Expreſſions ; 
and I quickly diſcover'd I was reading 
a Charm, made up of a String of Words . 62. 
that never met together before; and ſo 
deſign'd, I ſuppoſe, to Faſcinate: In one 
Sentence, I met with Trumpet——Sion p. 6. 
uli. cudgels- 


gilde! Pill — 
Religion 


T. 64 


( 14 ) 


Religion Divinity — Morality; in 
the next, with ſap 
Foundations Natural Baſrs — 
damental Strength ——underſet with Ima- 
ginary Props and Buttreſſes, which do at 
beſt but ill ſupport a ſhaken Foundation — 
ſtriking at the Root 
dations ——— The Words, I perceiv'd, 


were all to be Pronounc'd in a Breath, 


which I being not able to do, could not 


find out, what might be the ſecret Vir- ! 


tue of this Inchantment, 


Out of Witchcraft I fell, methoughts, 
into Hieroglyphicks : For tho' the Gen- 
tleman at the Entrance is ſo kind to 
himſelf, as to ſay, he takes a Method in 7%; 
his Speech, and that he thinks ſomewhat | 
to the Purpo/e, aſter a few Lines I began 
to ſuſpect the Language had been chan- me, v 
ged upon me; it was to me all Egyptian 
in Pr, 
. 1 t, 1 
the Ch 
bliſbd 
Syllable. At laſt, after having perplexd 
myſelf a long while in vain, I found 

: "Twas | 


and Ethiopick: and J was fo far from 
having any of my Paſſtons engag'd, that 
with all the Study I could employ, I 


could not come at the Meaning of a 


undermine | 


Fun- 


digging up Foun- 


Circun 


St. Pa 


E 5 
'twas only ſome Rubbage, with which he : 

in ¶ has an Excellent Talent at Puzzling com- 
— non Senſe ; and that all which had been 
in- ſaid, was compr1z'd in this clear and 
na- elegant Concluſion, That if the Force p. 30. 
at ¶ before the Revolution, which ſuppreſs'd Her 
— | Majeſty's Hereditary Right to the Crown, 
un- had not been remov'd by the Revolution, as 
d, 'twas, Her Majeſty's Title would never 
th, ¶ hade been able to have exerted itſelf ; and 
10t i ever the Doctor, or any of his Accomplices 
ir- (hould ever be able ſo to ſhock the Revoluti- 

fon, as to Remove what Built upon it, that 

Force, which the Revolution remov'd, will 
ts, return again, and oppreſi the Queen's Title 
en- Ito the Crown, as it did before. A Sen- 
to Fence, that for the Energy of the Senſe, 
and the Beauty of Expreſſion, ought to 
be writ in Letters of Gold! Indeed, I 
zan muſt own, the Orator a little touch'd 
an- me, when he came to the Apgravating ,,;, 
ian Circ umſtances of the Priſoner's Crime, 
in Preaching his Sermon at St. Paul's. 
31 {t. Becauſe twas Preach'd by a Divine of 
the Church of England, as by Law Eſta- 
f a Jbli'd(for if a Diſſenter had Preach'd at 
xa St. Paul's, twould, no doubt, have been 
ind very 
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Cw 
very far from being a High Crime and 
Miſdemeanour.) 21y. Becauſe twasPreach'd 


this Kingdom; and not only fo, but, gly. 


Before the Lord- Mayor, and Court of Al- 
dermen of the City of London. Theſe Cir- 
cumſtances indeed began to have their 


Influence with me; but when I conſi- 


der'd, that Henry Sacheverell D. D. in 


Epiſcopal Orders, when he was appoint- 
ed to Preach at St. Faul's before the 
Magiſtrates of the City, could not poſ- 


fibly avoid any one of the ſaid three 


Circumſtances, they left no deep Im- 
preſſion upon me to the Doctor's Pre- 


judice. 


Proceeding further, I ſaw the Names 
of Hooker, Grotius, Tully, Ariſtotle, 
Atterbury. This pompous Appearance 
made me immediately fancy, I ſhould 
be now entertain d with ſome re- 
tin'd Thoughts, ſome Depths of Learn- 


ing. But the Scraps of thoſe Excel- 
lent Authors ferv'd only tb ſhew their 


own Inimitableneſs, and expole the 
Declamation they were tagg'd to. In- 
deed 


deed t 
8 | out of 
in the Cathedral Church of the Metropolis of Soldier 


better 


ctatio 


Fr 


very 
ſenſil 
| L bega 


{ome 


- Spee 


lieve 
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(17 ) 
and Jdeed theſe Purple Patches quite put me 
hd Jout of conceit with the Coat: And the 
is of Soldier might have paſs'd Muſter much 
zy. Jbetter, had it not been for the Aﬀe- 
Al- Ictation of the Scholar. The Cloſe of 
Cir- Fthis Learned Harrangue, which pro- 
heir ¶ poſes, what Doctrines of this kind ſhall or v. v. 
nfi- hall not be preach'd by the Clergy, put 
in jme in mind of thoſe bleſſed Days, 
int- when the Church was under the Di. 
the rection of Lieutenant-Generals: That 
20f- I ſort of Hierarchy, I think, did not prove 
bree || ſo ſafe and flouriſhing, as to make any 
Im- good Man wiſh, the Church ſhould 
're- ever again be Militant in that ſenſe. 


From hence I advanc'd in a Spirit, 
nes very full of Moderation, without any 
tle, 3 ſenſible Diſorder, to Page 83. where I 
1ce began to recolle& what I had heard of 
uld ſome Miſtake in the Delivery of this 
re- Speech: And I am inclin'd to be- 
rn- } lieve the Blunder ſtill remains in the 
el · Print of the Book. In the Edition I have? * 
eir by me, it zuns thus; 


D My 


(18) 


Y Lords, the Charge againſt the' 
Doctor in this Second Article is a 
Crime of a very heinous Nature: It has 
always been eſteem'd one of the happy Con- 
ſequences of the late Revolution, that her 
Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjects, by a Legal 

Indulgence granted to Diſſenters, were u WW 
nited in Intereſt and Affection, in the De- fects 
fence of Her Majeſty's Sacred Perſon and maki 


Government, 1 Subj 


It is too well known, my Lords, how in have 
former times, when Popery had almoſt pre- are 
vail'd in the Ruin of our State and Church, And 
the Proteſtants of the Kingdom were, by the 
the Artifice of Papiſts, ſet againſt each } wea; 
other, that by ſuch Diviſions Popiſh Ty- 4 crea 
ranny might be Eſtabliſhed amongſt us. | 


The Act of Parliament, made in the | La 
firſt Tear of the Reign of their late Ma- 
jeſties King William and Queen Mary, 
to exempt Proteſtant Diſſenters from the 
Church of England from the Penalties of 
certain Laws, was made to defeat any ſuch | 

fut Are 


t has x1 Means to unite HER Majeſty's 
Con. Proteſtant Subjects in Intereſt and 
at hey Affection. 
Legal | Lg 
TeUY Pe have ſeen, my Lords, the good Ef- 
De- fects of the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature in 
and making this AF, Her Majeſty's Proteſtant 
Subjects are now all eaſie under Her Ad- 
miniſtration; and how many Diſſenters 
Win have we ſeen, who. ſince the Toleration 
Pre-Y are become ſincere Converts to the Church. 
ch, And I may ſay , that by this Toleration 
> by the Prejudices of the Diſſenters in general 
each wear off, and their Number daily de- 
T- creaſes, | 


(0 59 ) 


¶ fature Attempts of the Papiſts ; The Pre- 


amble of the Act declares, that ſome Eaſe 


to ſcrupulous Conſciences in the Ex- 


erciſe of Religion, may be an effectu- 


And yet with what odious Colours, and 


y Language unbecoming a Divine, do's the 


Doctor paint out this Toleration, and bow 


does een endeavour to excite and 


ſtir up Peqple againſt it? 
ND 2 Tig 
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Tit, my Lords, a poor Shift which the 
Doctor makes in his Anſwer, that he knows 
of no Toleration granted by Law; and Aut ho 
yet in the ſame Anſwer he owns, there is an Refor 
Indulgence, which the Government hath | of 
condeſcended to give Diſſenters. My Lords, M 
The Word Indulgence is no more in the 
Act of Parliament, than the Word Tole- 
ration; and it is well known that the 
AT of Parliament he alludes to is every ble Bl 
where, not only in Courts of Juſtice, but 
even in Parliament, called The Tolerati- 
on Act; and is frequently ſo called by ' 
your Lordſhips, in the Account of your 
Lordſhips Proceedings in Parliament, in 
Relation to the Bill againſt Occafional ! 
Conformity, which | Account was Pub- 
lIifhed and Printed by your Lordſbips 
Order, — 


When the Doctor ſays, that he has not 
been able to inform himſelf that à Tolera- 
tion hath been granted by Law, it plainly pindi. 
ſeems to import, as if the Doctoꝝ doubted of und ; 
the Authority of the Parliament, that made he | 
that Law; it looks like the common So- idiot 


phiſtry 


not 


Pr a= 


nly 


of 


ade 


0- 


ity 


fr) 


phiStry of PapiSts and Feſuits, who pre- 


tend to own the Church of England as by 
| Law EStabliſh'd'; becauſe they diſown ihe 
Authority of all our Laws made ſince the 


Reformation. 


i My Lords, Her Majeſty hath always 


been pleaſed graciouſly to declare, She will 


defend this Toleration, and this Her Gra- 


cious Reſolution has, among the innumera- 


ble Bleſſings of Her Reign, united all Her 
Proteſtant Subjects in their Loyalty and 
Duty to Her. „ 00.Y | 


The Commons reſt aſſured that your 


LLord/hips will always afſiSt theſe Gracious 
| Purpoſes of Her MajeSty ; and that as 
Fhere can hardly be any InStence given of 


Jo Seditious and Barefaced an Attempt 
againſt the Peace and Quiet of the King- 
dom, as the Doctor hath been guilty of, 
90 your Lor dſhips will, by an Exemplary 


Puniſhment ſuitable to ſo high a Crime, 


pindicate the Authority of Parliaments, 


and give an Mectua! Diſcouragement for 


| he Future, to all ſuch Turbulent and Se- 
The 


Þ:110us Preachers. 


. 


The Paragraphs ſeem to be quite 
inverted. Jacob has ns'd them, as he 
does his two Left Legs. The Natural 
Order of them muſt certainly be, as I 
have here replac'd them; and which I 1 
am told fince by a Gentleman of Cre- 
dit, is, as far as he remembers , the 
ſame he happen'd to fee in the Original 
at a certain Recorder's. | 


T Lords, The Charge againſt the | 
Doctor in this Second Article is a 
Crime 1 a very heinous Nature: It has 
always been eSteem'd one of the happy Con- 
ſequences 1 the late Revolution, that her II 
Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjects, by a Legal Lordſ 
Indulgence granted to Diſſenters, were u. Purpo 
nited in Intereſt and Affection, in the De. can h. 
fence of Her Majeſty's Sacred Perſon and dition, 


Government. [the Pe; 


Me have ſeen, my Lords, the good Ef. 
fects of the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature ii 
making this Act, Her Majeſty s Proteſt an" 
Subjects are now all eaſis under Her AamiY ectual 


ni tration 
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ztiftration; and hom many Diſſenters have 
> | we ſeen, who ſince the Toleration, are be- 
come ſincere Converts to the Church. And 
1 1 1 may ſay, that by this Toleration the 
Prejudice of the Diſſenters in general 
1] if wear off, and their Number daily de- 


e- | creaſes. 


wal Y My Lords, Her Majeſty hath always 
been pleaſed graciouſly to declare, She will 
defend this Tolera tion, and this Her Gra- 
? cions Reſolution has, among the innumera- 
the ble Bleſſings of Her Reign, united all Her 
:5 a \ Proteſtant Subjects in their Loyalty and 
has Duty to Her. 


- her \ The Commons reſt aſſured that Jour 
egal TLordſbipe will always aſſiſt theſe Gracious 
eU Purpoſes of Her Majeſty ; and that as there 
De. can hardly be any Inſtance given of ſo Se- 
1 and ditions and Barefaced an Attempt againſt 

the Peace and Quiet of the Kindom, as the 

Doctor hath been guilty of, So your Lord- 
d Ef N vips wall, by an Exemplary Puniſhment 
ure ir ſuitable to ſo High a Crime, windicate the 
teſt an Authority of Parliaments, and give an ef- 
Adi ectual Diſcouragement for the Future, to 
at ion ® | all 


„ 
all ſuch Turbulent and Seditious Preach- 


ers. 


*Tis, un Lords, a poor Shift which the 
Doctor makes in his Anſwer, that he knows 
of no Toleration granted by Lam; and yet 
in the ſame Anſwer he owns, there is an In- 
dulgence, which the Government hath con- | 
deſcended to give T iſſenters. My Lords, 
The Word Indulgence is no more in the Act 
of Parliament, than the Word Toleration; 
and it is well known that the A& of Par- 
lament he alludes to is every where, not 
only in Conrts of Juſtice, but even in Parli - 
ament, called The Toleration Act; and 
is frequently ſo called by your Lordſbips, in 
the Account of your Lord ſbips Proceedings 

in Parliament, in Relation to the Bill againſt 
Occafional Conformity, which Account 
was Publiſhed and Printed by your Lord. ft 
ſhips ' Order. 80 5 | 


When the Doctor ſays, that he has noi 
been able to inform himſelf that a Tolerati'f ctual 
on hath been granted by Law, it plain Protet 
ſeems to import, as if the Doctor doubted} AﬀeR 
of the Authority of the Parliament * | 

mad: 


not 


rat: 
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bted 
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mude that Law; it looks like the common 
Sophiſtry of Papiſts and Jeſuits, who pre- 
— 5 bh = hurch 1 Eagle ＋ 
Law Eſtabliſb d; becauſe they diſomn th 
Authority of all our Laws made ſince the 
Reformation. 

It is too well known, my Lords. how 


| in former Times, when Popery bad al- 


mo prevail d in the Ruin of our State and 


f Church, the Proteſtants of the Kingdom 


were, by the Artifice of Papiſts, ſet againſt 


each other, that by ſuch Diviſions Popiſh 
Tyranny might be Eſtabliſb'd among ſt US. 


The Act of Parliament, made in the 


firſt Year of the Reigh of their late Ma- 
1 jeſties King William aud Queen Mary, 
to exempt Proteſtant Diſſenters from the 
inſt 
ord- | future Attempts of the Papiſts ; Ihe Pre- 
., amble of the Act declares, That ſome 


Churth of England from the Penalties of 
tertain Laws, was made to defeat any ſuch 


Eaſe to ſerupulous Conſciences in the 
Exerciſe of Religion, may be an effe- 
cual Means to unite HE R Majeſty's 
Proteſtant Subjects in Intereſt and 
Affection. a 8 


E And 
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And yet with what odious Colours, an 
Language unbecoming a Divine, do's the NN 


Doctor paint out this Toleration, and how Hur. 
does he fatiouſly endeavour to excite-anl g gree: 


ſtir up People again ſt it? 
The Speech appears, you perceive, 
now in its true Beauty; 


the Thread of Reaſoning fiber and 
cloſer; 


Shorter, yet-much Quicker. J muſt 


not forget to tell you, that the Gentle- 


could hot inform 
me, whether the Words, HER MA- 


man I mention'd, 


my ſelf lull'd aſleep again. 


the Tran- 
ſitions are more ealy and; natural, 


; and it ends, tho' mot at all | 


No 


JES TY's, Cc. printed Wie aa part of Ihe 
the Preamble ot an Act made in the iſt of a 
Year - of King William and Queen Circ 
Mary, were in the Paper he ſaw, or no. be 
After this, a ſort of Drowzineſs ſtole run 
upon me, which gradually I found in- tilia 
creas' d, till at laſt I was ſtartled out of in 
it by 4 great Splutter and Cbattering, Ene 
ee was made in Page 92, and end- thoa 
ed in ſuch an impetuous Noiſe and bawl- | latte 
ing Oratory, that the very Reading di- din: 
fturb'd my Head, and I almoſt wiſh'd = 
Ss YAatll 


(27) 

No ſooner had 1 paſs d thro' this 
Hurrican; but there open'd a more a- 
| greeable Scene, than I had yet ſeen. 
Not that 1 found even here any thing 
anſwerable to the Character of a great 
Orator: I ſaw nothing of the ſublime, 
ral. or copious way of Speaking, no flow- 
ing Style, no Roundneſs of Period, no 
maſterly Skill in aggravating the Crime, 
or moving the Paſhons. However, 
there was a Subtlety of Reaſoning, a 

1 Quickneſs of Expreſſion, that would 
keep up the Attention of any Reader: 
There was ſomething of the true Spirit 
of an Accuſer in it; only there was one 
en 4 Circumſtance wanting, which ſhould 
be preſervd in all Accuſations, not to 
run too much upon the F uin L. 6.2, 
tilian makes this wiſe Remark, That 
in Impeaching, we gain more by raiſins 
* Envy, than by Railing : The former Me- 
* thod makes our Adverſary hateful, and the 
latter ourſelves. And 'twas with no or- 
dinary Commotion of Mind, that I 
experienc the Truth of this Obſer- 


yation. 
E. 2 Aker 


(28) 
After this Diſcompoſure, you may 
imagin, that twas no diſagreeable a Va- 
riety to be brought into the Company 
of Courtiers; who were ſo Civil and 
Well-bred, in avoiding to ſay any 
thing, which might raiſe ſuch Storms 
in me again, that I poſſeſs'd my Soul 
in as ſoothing, a Reverze, as if I had been 
reading a French Tragedy. 

I have here given you as ſhort a 
Sketch as I could, of the different Turns 
my Paſſions took, in the Perufal of 
theſe Performances: You ſee how ſel- 
dom they are rais'd ; and when they 
are, how little they go along with the 
Speaker. One of theſe, you know, is a 
certain Sign of indifferent Oratory ; 
and the other, of a bad Cauſe. 

After I had gon thro' the Accuſation, 
and came to the other part of the Try- 
al, I ſoon perceiv'd how the Scene was 
chang'd ; and was not leſs pleas'd than 
the Hero was, when he had left behind 
him theSons of Iitan, hen he had pasſ d 
by the Abode of the Furies. Hor- 


riſono ftridentes cardine portas, and ar- 
riv'd at the happier Regions. At my 
very 
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very Entrance into the Defence, another 
View was open'd to me; 

a” hic campos ether & lumine veſtif 
Purpures ——— 

The Honour of the Crown, the Duty 
of the Subject, the Innocency of the 
Perſon accus'd, and the Conformity of 
his Doctrine to the Sence of the Church 


and of the State, was diſplay'd and de- 


ended with that perfect Knowledge of 


the Engliſh Conſtitution, that Clearneſs 
of deins chit Power of Eloquence, 


that Addreſs to the noble Judicature, 

that in every Period I ſaw the Law- 
Jyer, the Orator, and the Gentleman. 
When l came to the End of the Speech, 

] was ſorry 'twas no longer ; and before 
a went any further, was tempted to go 
1 over it again. Upon a ſecond Read- 
ing, the maſterly Diſpoſition, and Con- 
duct of the whole Argument, appear'd 
to me with more Advantage; and the 
ſeveral Reflections here and there in- 
erſpers d, were more entertaining to 
ne, when | obſerv'd h-w Proper they 
were in themſelves, and how Proper- 
ly they were plac'd. *L was a Plea- 
| {ure 


E x * * 
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ſure to me, to ſee how the Judicious ſings 
Pleader avoided all that was Frivial, Voic 
how many Miſtakes of the Managers| ture 
he paſs d over; and when he took no- 1 
tice of any, with how much Decency || the r 
and Good manners he touch'd upon] the p 
them, and turn'd off quick to his Buſi-· ter th 
neſs again. But there was nothing I| 
was more taken with, than the great} 
Nexterity he ſhew'd in removing the; 
Prej dices, and gaining upon the Minds tom 
o the Audience. Where the Point is fairly 
nice, and he ſeems dubious, what Re- (eq; 
ception twould meet with, how skil-} 1ye 
fully does he make his way to it? After gume 
he finds the way open to him, how ex- 1,6 
actly does he Judge, where he may give tune 
the Reins to his Eloquence, and where form 
he is to ſtop? I was ſaying ſomething kept 
after this manner to a Gentleman lately fry? 
come into the Country; and heanfwer'd os, 
me, as Æſchines did thoſe, who commen- they 
ded Demoſthenes s Oration for Cteſipbon, by tl 
What woul{ you ſay, had you beard Aan. 
him ſpeak ? For ſurely, ſays he, never they | 
any thing was ſpoken to greater Ad van⸗ dom 
tage. The ſeveral Parts of his Specch patro 

were 


2 


1 were humour'd with all the proper Ri- 
ſings and Fallings of a very melod ious 
Voice; and the Decorum of his Ge- 
ſturè was inimitable. 


1 have not room to do that Juſtice to 
the reſt of the Council, as to enter into 


the Particulars of their Defence: But af- 
ter the Ramblings and Ravings of ſome 


Orators, that went before them, their 


intelligible and rational way of Speak- 
ing and Arguing, was very agreeable 
to me. 
fairly; and to my Apprehenſion, more 
clearly, than the Managers them- 
ſelves had done: They 
gument they propos'd, ſo that I never 
loſt fight of the Queſtion ; a Misfor- 


They ftated the Objections 
purſu'd the Ar- 


tune that often happen'd to me in the 


former part of the Iryal. And as they 
kept cloſe to their Point, ſo they pre- 


ſerv'd all due Regard to their Superi- 


{ ors, before whom they ſtood; and 
they were not too much over-aw'd 
by the Admonition, that one of the 
Managers gave them, to have a Care what 
they ſaid; but ſpoke with that Free- . 
dom and Courage, that became the 
1 Patrons of a Good Caule. 1 


Co 


1 would not paſs over the Conc luſio: gtrof h 


of the Defence, tho' am at a loſs how! 
to explain the Impreſſions it made up- 
on me. To me, the Doctor ſeem'd to 
ſhew an exquiſite Judgment in chufing 
out ſuch matter, as was proper for him- 
ſelf, rather than his Council, to infift 
upon; and to be no leſs Happy in the 
Choice and Propriety of his Words, 
than of his Thoughts. I ſcarce remem- 
ber any thing I everread with ſo much 
Attention and Pleaſure ; for there was 
the true Spirit and Genius of Ancient | 
Eloquence, upon a Subject, in which | 


my Mind was all the way thoroughly A. 


concern'd and engag d. I will not pre- 
tend to point out the ſeveral Beauties 
and Excellencies of the Speech to You, 

who are ſo good a Judge of them: But 


octor had, with great Modeſty and 


Zea 


ive me leave to ſay, That, when the 


Submiſſion, deſcrib'd the hard Circum? 
ſtances he was under, when he had 
mov'd the Compaſſion of his Hearers, | 
and got poſſeſſion of their Minds, his 
riſing afterwards into a ſteady Profe- | 


ſhon of his Principles, a juſt aan. + | 
of | 


tion 
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job of his Sufferings, and an Affectionate 
AZeal for the Church and the Conſtitu- 
tion, was admirable, and had a won- 
derful Effect upon one of the moſt Au- 
guſt Aſſemblies, that ever met in the 
World. For I hear the Paſſions of the 
Audience were ſo touch'd, that nothing 
could be more remarkable, except the 
Confuſion that appear'd'in the Counte- 
nances of his Accuſers. 

I have now acquainted You in what 
Humour L paſs'd thro' the Tryal; 
me leave now to eaſe my ſelf of = 
Reflections, that I| afterwards made 
upon the performance of the Ma- 
nagers. Lou will not expect any 
KRemarks, that regard the Language; 
that, you will find” will be an endleſs 
L Work. None of their doubty Har- 
rangues, l preſume, will ever be 3 
the Standard of the Engliſh Tongue, by 
any but Foreigners, and Writers of B.- 
liot begues. My Obfervations ſhall there- 
fore be . d to the matter of their 
is Speeches; and here too, I ſhall only 
! fingle out uch Arguments and Aſſerti- 
ons, as may ir e the beſt Light into the 
| e Deſign 


8 
Deſign of the Proſecution, and into 
the Views of that Party, that ſo vio- 


lently promoted it. 
In the firſt place I can't but obſerve, 


that I find great Confuſion and Contra- 
diction among the Managers themſelves, 


about ſeveral Points, It is above my 


Capacity, I muſt own, to reconcile 'em; 
and therefore I ſhall ſet them together, 
Pro and Con, and give them the ſame 
Liberty, as ſome of them had during 
the Tryal, to Explain themſelves. 


As to the Grounds of the Doctor's 
Impeachment, tis laid down in Page 
17. That 'tis for his making the chief j 
Turn 'of his Diſcourſe, to cry up Non- | 


Reſiſtance and Paſſive Obedience: And p. 
18. He did ill to Preach up Paſſive Obe- 


dlience on the 5th of Novemb. when there 


was no occaſion, at that time, to be ſo ear- 


neſt to cry down Reſiſtance. I thought 
always, that the 5% of November had | j 
been appointed, by our Law, for this | 
very Purpoſe. But, it ſeems, this Gen- | 
tleman thinks the Blowing up of a Par- 
lrament- Houſe fo (0 ght a Thing, that 
there was no occaſion, at that time, to cry 
down 


311 N 


Jown the Principles of thoſe Men, who 


Wefign'd it. And 'tis a High-Crime 
and Miſdemeanour for a Clergy-man 


to cry down Reſiſtance upon that Day, 


ve 

ra- when he is guilty of a Breach of an 
es, NAT of Parliament, if he does not Preach 
my Jagainſt Rebellion. It is a little unhappy, 


that this Orator ſhould be fo loſt in his 


IN; 

er, Tropes and Figures, as to forget his 

me {Law But he goes on, and gives ano- 

ing ther Reaſon, Why there was no occaſion 
| of Preaching thus at this time, It muſt 

I's 1 ſavour, he ſays, of ſome wicked Deſign, 

age to be talking Jo unſeaſonably of this Sub- 


nef i 


je, where the Preaching theſe Doctrines 
For there is certainly no oc- 


on- was needleſs, 

b. caſton to Preach Non- Reſiſtance to Her Ma- 
be- jeſt ys Loyal and Dutiful Subjects, who 
ere ¶ have never ſhewn the leaſt Inclination to give 
ar- \ Diſturbances to this preſent Government. 
ht I hope none of Her Majeſty's Sub- 


ad 7 jets have now any Inclinatian to di- 
nis ſturb Her Government: But is it need- 
n- |! leſs therefore to Preach up the Doctrine 
ar- of Obedience, and confirm the Minds of 
lat the People in the Principles of Loy- 
ry alty, ſo as they may never be inclin d 
5. b for 


'T * 
| A 
bances? Suppoſing there were not one 


Arbeiſt in Southwark', would it have 


been thought ſo unſeaſonable, as to ſa- 
vour ef ſome witked Deſrgn, if the Do- 
ctor had Preach'd againſt Trreligion and 


Infidelity * But Preaching Obedience 
at this time is ſo Criminal, that in p. 48. 
the Streſs of all the Charge is laid up- 


on Reviving the Principles of unlimited 


Non- Re ſiſtance; and the Queſtion is ask'd | 


Emphatically, Can the Queen's Title re- 


ceive any advantage from them? or can 
it be ſeaſonable to Preach this DotFrine| 
in the Reign of the Beſt of Princes, 
which can be of no uſe to any, but the worſt < | 
"Theſe are Political Paradoxes, I con- 
feſs, much above my Comprehenſion, 

how the Principles of Non-Reſiſtance 
ſhould be any D:ſadvantage to the Queen 
Title; or how it ſhould be unſeaſona- 
ble to Preach them up in the Reign of 

One would na- 

turally imagin, that if ever this Do- 
Arine could be ſeaſonable, it muſt be in N 


the Beſt of Princes, 


a good Reign. 


Thus 


19 


Thus far, we ſee, the Reaſon of the 


Impeachment is grounded upon the 
Doctor's Preaching this Doctrine at 
this time. Tho' one of theſe Orators, 


in another place, ſays, That this De- 


linquent is now brought to the Bar, to put 
a Stop to theſe Malicious Practices now on 


foot, in ſpreading falſe News, (in a Ser- 


mon) and HORRIBLE STORIES of 
the great Men,and great Officers of the King- 
dom. This one may call a Fifth Article 
of Impeachment; for I don't find ſpreading 
of falſe News mention'd in thoſe, Exhi- 
bited by the Houſe of Commons. It 
was alledg'd indeed in General, that 
there were Reflections in the Sermon, 
upon ſome Great Men: But I don't 
find they thought fit to produce any 
Horrible Stories of them, out of it. It is 


true, in another Audience 'twas urg'd, 


that there was an Vely Word in the Ser- 
mon; which, tho' moſt People believe 
was the chief Motive of the Impeach- 
ment, was, to our Surprize, never made 
any uſe of in the Tryal, And if the 

F Delin- 


F. 60. 
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Delinquent was brought to the Bar for 
theſe Horrible Stories, the paffing them 


all over in filence in the Charge a- 


gainſt him, muſt be ſure a very odd 
way of Putting a ſtop to them. 


The Gentleman, p. 60. ſays, that | 


(4. E. | 


the Doctor makes this Exception 
the Revolution) the Inſtance of an un- 
Juſt Reſiſtance, by an Ironical Aſſertion 
of the late King's ſolemnly diſclaiming the 


claration: And an Ironical Aſſertion, he 
ſtood, and known to be the moſt biting Sar- 


caſm. It puzzles me very much, to find 
out with what Propriety of Language 


an Jronical Aſſertion is call'd a Figure of 
Speech; or how this Figure call'd an Iro- | 


ny, is ſaid to be very well underſtood. 
Ariſtotle, whom I take to be as great 
a Mafter of Rhetorical Knowledge as 
this Gentleman, tells me, the Deſign 


of this Figure is to diſſemble the Meaning 


of our Words, and to cover them ſo, that 
they may not be ſo very well under too. 


1 
* 
4 


I am 
that 
but t 
is no 
loſs t 
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prehe 
ſhoul 
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of Ex 
leaſt Imputation of Reſiſtance in his De- 
that I 
tells us, is a Figure of Speech very well under- | 
Howe 
N given 
are to 
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with 


a Conc 
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Tthers. 
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have t 
longer 
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I am inform'd by the ſame Author too, 
that a Sarcaſm is indeed a ſort of Irony; 
but that there may be an Irony, which 
is no Sarcaſm: And ſol am again at a 
loſs to comprehend, how this Figure of 
Speech, call'd an Irony, is known to be 


1 th: mot Biting Sarcaſm. I little ap- 


prehended, that the Uſe of this Figure 
ſhould ever riſe up in Judgment againſt 


the Doctor: The diſguis'd Ironical way 


of Expreſſion, ſeems to be ſo far from 


A 
; 
* 
w 


the Character of the Doctor's Writing, 
that I muſt confeſs, I could never meet 


with one Hhony yet in all his Works. 


However, it ſeems, the Doctor is ſo 


given to ſubterfuge, that from hence, we 
gare told, the Commons obſerve, that he is 


2 Conceal d Man, and of a Dangerous Spi- © 59. | 


Jrit; and as ſuch, they bring him hither to 


Reform him, and to be an Example to o- 


Fthers, And 'tis moſt certain, they have 
Jhad their End in this matter; they 
have taken efiectual Care he ſhould no 


longer be a Conceal'd Man, and have 
made him a ſufficient Example to the 
ſreſt of the Clergy. 


S 


. 74. 


P. 61. 
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There are others, who affirm, that 


the Doctrines in General aſſerted by the | 


Doctor, are Criminal. One ſays, That 
to Preach up Obedience to the Supreme 
Power as a Chriſtian Duty only, without 


meddling with Politicks, wants an Ex. c 
cuſe. This, I ſuppoſe, muſt follow from | 


a Fundamental Poſition, which has of 
late been Eftabliſh'd, that all Preaching 


is Inexcuſable. 


Another contends, That to aſſert | 
Non-Reſiſtance in a boundleſs and unlimit- 
ed Senſe, is to ſap and undermine the ve- 
ry Foundations of our Government, to re- 
move the Natural Baſis and Fundamental 


Strength of our Conſtitution, and to ſtrike 


at the Root, and dig up the Foundation of! 
our preſent and future Settlement; and 
therefore teaching the People to ſwallow | 


(an ingenions Phraſe for Preaching, 


theſe pernicious, Deſtruct ive Doftrines, 
highly deſerves, and loudly calls for. thei 
Lor aſhips ſpeedy and Exemplary fuk 
Re, | ö 


How! 


2 


lat However, the Gentleman that im- 
the } mediately ſucceeds, is of a very diffe- 
at | rent Opinion: He ſays, that the Doctor 
me does not lay down this Aſſertion of Non- 


1 P. 24. 
out Reſiſtance and Paſſive Obedience, as a Do- ws 


* ·ctrine he would teach his Congregation —— 
om I ſuppoſe he means, to ſwallow: For if 
; of he had, there had been no Harm in it; 


ing | for the Doctrine he owns is not only the p. 6;. 


Doctrine of Chriſtianity, but as Ancient 
1 as Government; becauſe otherwiſe, tis im- 


ſſert poſſuble Government ſhould ſubſiſt. He owns, 


nit That the Doctor might very well think, J. 66: 


de- that what he now aſſerts by the FOUITY, 
re- or, as we call it, the REASON of the 
nta ¶ Doctrine, preach'd by the Apoſtles, was 
rike well warranted ; and finds fault with the 

Doctor, for reſtraining the Apoſile's Do- 
1 crine of Non- Re ſiſtance to all things Law- 


preme Porer, tho in Things contrary to 


Doctor had been contented with the Liber— 
ty he took of preaching up the Duty of 

Paſſive Obedience, in the mo$t exten ſive 
ov | manner 


al; for it commands Obedience to the Su- I. g, 


Nature, even to ſuffer Death. If the P. 67. 


(38) 


manner he had thought fit, and would haze || was 1 
ſtopp'd there, their Lord/hips would not [Law 
have had the Trouble, in relation to him, || quſt 1 
#6, and that they now have : For the Proſecution Lawy 
„ 88:6 for Preaching the Peaceable Doctrine ¶ can be 
of Abſolute Obedience: He might have Þ1MPI 
Preach'd it as long as he pleas'd; the ve- 
ry Commons would have taken no Offence Son 
at it: But the Reaſon he is naw Pro- | this re 
ſecuted is, his refuſing to Obey that pernici 
5. 66. IMPLICIT Law, that was made and 7 
in the 1ſt. of King William and Queen || Funda 
Mary, in Juſtification of the Revolution. and fo 
Thus does this worthy Manager ac- the C 
quit the Doctor from any Crime in man: 
Preaching up Abſolute Obedience; it is, Ml Excel, 
he aflures us, an Ancient, a Vell war- honow 
ranted, a Chriſtian, and a very Peace- paſſio 
able Doctrine, tho' his Brethren give | the C 
it the Term of Vnparallell d, Peſtilential, ¶ high 
Pernicious, and Deſtrudi ive. He ſeems te C 
to be pleading Booty, and not only pureſt 
betrays the Truſt repos'd in him by the |} This 
Commons, but makes the Foot, upon neroſ 
which he puts the Impeachment, ridi- Churc 


culous: For can any one imagine, there | its Ir 
was | 


899 


was ſuch a thing as an IMPLICIT 
Law made in King William's time? And 
muſt not he be ſuppos'd to be a better 
Lawyer, than to think, that any Man 


ine ¶ can be puniſh'd for refuſing to Obey any 


Ve 
e- 
2Ce 


man thinks this a great Reproach to the 


1 Excellency of our Conſtitution, and a Diſ- 


S 
* 


N 


* 
* 


the Church, That he mu 
high Reflection on Religion itſelf, and 
itbe Church of England, to Charge its 


IMPLICIT Law whatever ? 


Sometimes the Inquiſition is made on 


this remarkable Offender, for charging ſo 24. 


pernicious a Tenet, as that of Abſolute 
and Unlimited Non-Reſi ance, to be a 
Fundamental Part of our Government ; 


and for aſſerting this as the Doctrine of 


the Church of England. The Gentle- 


honour to the Crown ; and has ſo Com- 


paſſionate and Tender a Concern for 
ft eſteem it a 


pureſt Doctrines with ſuch Conſtructions. 


This Pleader, you ſee, has the Ge- 


: neroſity to appear as Council for the 


Church: Aud doubtlets, he muſt have 
its Intereſt very much at Heart, who 
would 


77 


( 40 ) 
would perſwade her, upon this Occa- 
fron, rather than hurt herſelf, to re- 
nounce thoſe Principles, which ſhe has 
always taught: Who would adviſe het 
to prove a Falſe Mother, rather than 
run the risk of being in any Peril, for 
owning a True Hon. 


At other Times we are told, that 
the Impeachment was made not fo 
much to bring the Delinquent to Ju- 
ſtice, as to prevent the growing of ſuch 
an Evil, as theſe Dofrines, are, He is 
an Inconſiderable Tool of a Party, no ways 
worth the = trouble we have given your 
Lord/hips. But we look upon it, that 
your Lordſbips Judgment in this Caſe, will 
be giving a SANCTION, which will de- 


termine, what Doctrines of this Kind 
"Tis our! 


Duty not only to demand your Lord/hips| 


ſhall, or fhall not be Preach'd. 


Juice on ſuch a Criminal, but clearly and 


not, but your Lord/hips will in a Parlia- 
mentary way, faSten a Brand of Indelible 


Infam) 


datos 


ner. 
ing o 
full | 
The 


| Refor 


the P 


. „ Divi 
openly to aſſert our Foundations: And it 
is upon this Foundation, that we doubt} 


be ef 
rial, 

of (6 
Doc r. 


cular 
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Infamy upon this nſlaving Tenet of 
has Paſſrve Obedience, My Lords, The Com- 
her mens have brought this Offender before 
you, with a View, not only to Detect and 
Puniſh his Offence, but to obtain an Ocs 
caſion in the moſt Publick and Authentick 
Manner, to avow the Principles, and ju- 
ſtify the Means, upon which the preſent 
ol Government is founded: And we hope the 
| Record of this Proceeding will remain a 
fach laſting Monument to Deter all Aſſerters 
| of ſuch PeStilential and Unparallelll Do- 
Frines. Here indeed the Diſguiſe 1s 
taken off, and the Principles and Foun- 
dations aſſerted in a moſt ſtrenuous man- 
ner. Here the true Senſe and Mean- 
ing of the Impeachment appears in its 
full Luſtre, in its genuine Colours. 
The Tenets of the Church muſt be 
„ Keform'd, and her Doctrines Brandel ; 
the Parliament muſt give a Sanct ion to 


1 : | Divinity, and Hoadly's Meaſures muſt e. 71, 


| be eltabliſh'd by Law. 7. is not mate- 
rial, we are inform'd, what the Opinions 
„ef ſome particular Divines, or even the 
[tblc NT 3 
Doctrines generally preach'd in ſome par ti- 


cular Reign, may have been concerning 


2 Paſſive 


140 


7.251. Paſſive Obedience. What have Divine | 5 55 
to do to Preach up Obedience to Higher VET 
Powers? It would be much more for the 5 
Honour of Religion, and the Peace and by * 
Felicity both of the Sovereign and Subject, 
if this Queſtion of Submiſſion were left by T 
the Divines to thoje, who make the Mu- to p! 
nicipal Laws of the Country, or the Nature anon] 

7.4%. of Laws in general their Study. Tis a Fan- ets 
taſtical Scheme to blend Queſtions of Divi- 1 fon 
rinity with Queſtions of Law; Feligion Pie 
has nothing to do to extend the Authority gainf 
of the Prince, or the Subimſſion of the upon 
Subject. The uſeleſs Labours, to ſay no ihe 
worſe of them, of ſeveral Divines on theſe ite 
Subjects ought to be buried in utter Obli-F to ſou 
dion. The Homilies in this Caſe are Sende 

„ IMMATERIAL. And ſo we find Dec. 
Veſtminſter- Hall is a fitter Place to Ex- T foul, 

ound St. Peter or St. Paul in, than ere 
Ve ſtminſter Abbey. Theſe Gentlemen T whicl 
have the Courage to ſpeak out jet 
what they intend; when all the reſt Mani 
are mumblins Thiſtles, or are out of Worl, 
the Secret. Tis not their deſign to Dor; 
Ponich Dr. Sachevereil; but to reform them 


and em Model the Church: to tell her 
what Doctrines ſhe ought to teach; 
and 


(43) 


and to give the Sanction of Authority 


to the Rebellious Principles they en- 


courage. And what more was there, 
or could be urg'd againſt the Church 
by their Glorious Predeceſſors in 40 


The modeſt Addreſs to Her Majeſty 
to prefera Man, who had been ſtren- 
nuouſly aſſerting a Right in Her Sub- 
jects to Rebel ; the appointing a truly 
inſignificant Tool of a Party to juſtify the 
Principles of thoſe, who Rebell'd a- 


gainſt Her Royal Grandfather, (and 


| upon that Solemn Day, when he ought 


to have deſcrib'd Rebellion as the Sin of 


I Witchcraft, not to proclaim a Faſt, but 
to ſound a Trumpet, in the Manager's y. 103. 
I Senſe) gave ſufficient Intimations, what 
¶Doctrines they defignd the Church 
N ſhould Teach, and what not. | But theſe 
I were only Preludes to that noble Scene, 
E which the Zryal was to diſcloſe. Twas 


left to the Managers to publiſh the 


| ManifeSto, and to avow openly to the 


World, what Reformation of Church- 
Doctrines they aimd at; and to do 
them Juſtice, they have taken care to 


(7 | da 


2 


| ( 44 ) 
g do it in ſuch a manner, that it ſhould F have 
p. 92. 


7. 280. noxious Meaning ; the Tendency of their wou! 
7. 27, Deſigns lies ſo open and apparent, that | Pym 
7. 68. even the Mob (tho' it be a Cant Word a- Comn 
mong a ſort of People call'd GYPSIES) ||| heart, 
with their groſs Apprehenſions could frres : 

ſee thro' the Diſguiſe, and plainly per- 
ceive the Church to be in Danger. Hap- Bu 
Py indeed was it for the Church and Revo 
the Conſtitution, that the People's over 
Eyes were open fo early: Had they ſoun- 
been of the other Side, all their Difor- |} ſhips 
ders would have been juſtify'd by theſe i ment 
Men. Legion then would have had Ager 
the ſame Right to Petition, and to] theſe 
tell their Repreſentatives what to do, as} what 
in the Year 1700. Their Meetings A lution 
would have been voted, as formerly, I Revo. 
to have been made by Godly, and well F was 1 
bi Aﬀedted Men. Had the Mob, at this} Con f 
263- time, inſulted the Clergy, had they was a 
Addreſs'd againſt the Church, had they mente 
1h. 25;, threaten'd to pull down Weſtminſter, givin 
3. Abbey, no doubt ſeveral Speeches would |} other 


have 


(45) 


uld F have been made in Juſtiſicatiun of them, 
eed- and Commendation of their Affections; 
ſome would have ſaid, They muSt not 
1eir | diſcourage their Friends; and there 
1e1r Þ would not have been wanting a Mr. 
hat Pwn to cry out, God forbid the Houſe of 
a- Commons ſhould proceed in any way to diſ- 
25) fl hearten the People, to obtain their Juſt De- 
ld fires in ſuch a way. 


ap- But to go on with the Managers. 
and | Revolution is a Word, I find, that is us'd 
le's over and over in every Page, as if the 
hey þ ſounding it perpetually in their Lord- 
for- ſhips Ears, was to ſerve for an Argu- 
eſe || ment againſt the Doctor, or at leaſt an 
had | Aggravation of his Crimes: And yet 

to] theſe very Gentlemen are not agreed, 
what fort of a Thing this ſame Revo- 
lation was. Some ſay, that by the 
J Revolution, the Frame of the Government 
was re tor d entire and unhurt ; that the” 49 
Con titution was reviv'd and reſettled: It P. 298: 
was a ReStoration of the Ancient Funda- P. 503. 
mental Conſtitution of the Kingdom, and 
ter- giving it its proper Force and Energy. In 
aud other Places it is call'd the Foundation 


ave | © of 


P. 57. 


Pi. 25. 


P. 23. 
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of our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, and 
the firſt Principles of this Government. 
Juſt before we were told, the Ancient 
Foundation continu'd, and every thing 
was built upon that ; and here we are 
aſſur'd, that a New One was laid, and 
that the Eſtabliſhment of our preſent Go- 
vernment has no higher a Riſe, than 
from the Revolution: For no Body, I 
ſuppoſe, can trace it beyond its firſr 
Principles. One Gentleman obſerves, 
that our Ancient Conſtitution has been 
confirm'd particularly by the Acts of 
Settlement; that the People are bound in 
Duty to Tranſmit the ſame Conſtitution to 
their Poſterity alſo: and takes a great 
deal of Pains to prove with uncommon 
Oſtentation, that there has been a Uni- 
form Preſervation of this Conſtitution for 
many Ages, without any Fundamental 
Change. And yet his Memory is fo 


. ſhort, that in another place he ſays, 


Since the Revolution, our Conſtitution 


ſtands nom upon a firmer Foundation. Does 


7. 5. the SAME ANCIENT Conſtitution 


ftand upon a FIRMER Foundation, and 
ſtill is only uniformly preſerv'd 9 Has the 


Fon u. 
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Foundation been alter'd, or new laid, to 
make it FIKMER, without any Funda- 
tal Change? Or has this Gentleman 
built only according to the new way 
of ArchiteFure, and borrow'd ſome of 


Mr. H/ CORINTHIAN Buttreſſes, * ** 


to ſupport his Foundation ; or ſome of his 
Imaginary Props at leaſt to underſet it? 
But however the Revolution ſtands, 
whether on an old Foundation, or one 
laid on purpoſe for it, there's ſome- 
thing, it ſeems, ſtands upon that; for 
we are told in a Propoſition, which is 
ſaid to be Selfevident, and I am ſure 
very happily worded, That the Ho- 
nour of Her MajeSty's Government ſtands 
upon the Juſtice of the Revolution. 


Another Point, which I find the 
Managers not ſo perfectly agreed in, is 
the Queen's Title to the Crown; whe- 
ther 'tis Hereditary, Parliamentary, or 
both. There are but Two of them, 
that I can find, who in the going thro” 


the Charge ſo much as mention Her 2.68.13 


Hereditary Right; and 'tis curſorily 
with a Thho', and no Streſs at all laid 
upon 


P- 74. 


1 
upon it in either place. Nay the firſt 
is ſo far from allowing it its juſt Weight, 
that he reckons it a Trifle, in Compa- 
riſon with the Parliamentary Title ; 
for tho Her Majeſty has an Hereditary 
Right to the Crowd, yet he takes the Acts 
of Settlement to be Her great SECURITY. 
For the reſt of them, they roundly 
afficm all the Title the Queen has to 
be Parliamentary. The Act of Settle- 
ment is call'd the firſt Principle, the 
Root, the Foundation of the Preſent 
Government; and Her Majeſty's Title is 
ſaid to be declar d by that Act; which 
declares no other than a Parliamentary 
Title. And p. 115. thro' the whole 
Diſcourſe this Right alone is ſuppos'd 
to be all Her Majeſty has; and for 
that very Reaſon, 1t 1s afhrm'd, that 
Her Title to the Throne | 
more ſolid and indiſputable 3 
than that of 
And this they advance not only in 
poſitive [erms, but excluſive of the 
Hereditary T_ If the fuvonrite and 
darling Tenet of Hereditary R ight be trite, 
the Queen is not Queen, 


ſets 


any Prince upon * 


A ad whoev ET 


mann 


himſe 
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ſets himſelf to weaken this Title of Her 
Majeſty to the Throne, repreſents Her 
Adminiſtration , like that of One, that 
has no Title at all. If there be any 
> 3 | ſuch thing as an Hereditary Title, we 
ry find it often repeated to us, and in- 
ts culcated, that it is in the Pretender, 2. 25. 
Y. Þ the Prince on other fide of the Water, 2. 63. 17. 
ly One that has this Rightful Title. 


e- Theſe were ſuch flaming Opinions, r. gs. 
he Þ ſuch dangerous Infinuations, that the 

nt Council, could not but take notice of 

is them, and Expreſs the juſt Senſe they 

ch had of their pernicious Conſequences. 

ry Þ Indeed in the Replication the Gentle- 

le man, who is in Her Ma jeſty's immediate 

d Service, has the Modeſty to Explain 
or Þ himſelf; and tho' he had aſſerted Her 

at Majeſty's Title to be declar d by the Act r. 38. 
a of Settlement, yet he ſays, he does not 

„, ſo far aſſert the Parliamentary Title, as 72. 
th. to deny Her Hereditary Right, which he 

in Hall ever avow. And this he profeſſes, 

he not only in his own, but in the Name 

1d Þ of all his Brethren, the Managers; and 


„e, Þ appeals to their Lordſhips, and the 
_ H World, 


( 50 ) 


World, whether any thing had been 


ſaid by them, as if they had deny'd the Majeſ 

Hereditary Right. And let their Lord- taken 

ſhips, and the World judge, whether ont a, 

there was or no; let the Quotations I By 

already produc'd be conſulted, and ;,nded 

let us fee, whether any ferc'd Conftru- ¶ in the 

ct ions can thus alter the Senſe of what] een t. 

has been ſo Emphatically inſiſted upon. ment; 

Bat the other Gentleman, who comes} cou 

after to aſſiſt in the Replication, makes ] Book 

no uſe of the Excuſe or Diſt inc ion, that ever, 

was put in for him: He ſcorns to flinch] jn the 

from his Word, and in his ꝝſual ſtrennu— ful T 

ous manner, re-afſerts his true Foundati- Pari. 

%. ons, as he calls them, and ſtands to his very i 

» 3, Defiance of the Queen's HereditaryRight. | of git 

| | the le 

| can't here forbear comparing theÞ he fie, 

Queen's Title, as founded upon theP paſs'q 

Parliamentary Right only, to the Par- ments 

liament's Grant ot the Cuſtoms to King pirati 
Charles I. and 1 believe the Com- them 

pariſon will be thought pretty juſt.] wou! 

n 135. Ihe Noble FHiſtorian of thoſe prepa 
Times tells us, Ihe Heonſs of Commons and 

too notice, that from the Time of his imag 

Maj, Duti 


$0. 
Majeſty's coming to the Crown, he had 
taken the Cuſtoms as his own Right, with- 
out any Act of Parliament. They ſaid, 
no Body could imagin, but that they in- 
tended to grant the ſame to his Majeſty, 
in the ſame manner for his Life, as had 
been to his Progenitors by Act of Parlia- 
ment; but that they found ſuch an Act 
could not preſently be made, becauſe the 
Book of Rates muſt be reform'd. FHow- 
ever, that the Continuance of the Collection 
in the Manner it was in, without any law- 
ful Title, and during the very fitting of 


Parliament, would be a Prece lent of a 


very ill Conſequence; and make the Right 


of giving it the more que ſt ion d, at leaſt 


| the leſs valu d. And there fore it would 


be fit, that à ſhort Act ſhould be preſently 


! paſs'd, for the Continuance of thoſe Pay- 
nents for a ſhort Time; againſt the Ex- 
pirat ion whereof, the Act for granting 
"| them for Life, with the Book of Rates, 


would be prepar'd and ready, So they 
prepar'd with all the Expreſſions of Duty 
and Affedi ion to the King, that can be 
i mag in' d, and preſented 4 Grant of thoſe 
Duties for a few Months. In which 

H 2 there 


(52) 
there was a Preamble, diſapproving and 
condemning all that had been done in that 
Particular, from his Majeſty's firſt coming 
to the Crown to that time; and aſſerting 
the whole Right to thoſe Payments, to de- 
pend upon the Gift of his Subjects; and 
concluded with mo$t ſevere Penalties, to be 
inflicted on thoſe, who ſhould preſume here- 
after to collect or receive them otherways, 
than as they were, or ſhould be granted, 
by Act of Parliament; which had never 
been in any other Act of Parliament 
declard. And the Hiſtorian goes on, 
with this Obſervation : So all the Re- 


venue the King had to live upon, and to] 
provide him Meat, and which he had rea- 


ſon to expect, ſhould have been more cer- 


tainly continu'd to him, was taken INTO F 
their Hands, in order to take it FROM Þ 
HIM too, whenever they ſhould think it | 
convenient to their other Deftyns ; of which | 
be ſhortly after found the Miſchief. Ie 
wiſh the Miſchief ſome time or other || 


may not be found here too: And if 
this Doctrine of a ſole Parliamentary 
Right prevails, as it is laid out to us 
by theſe Teachers, and the Parliament 

| takes 


Nation, that he was ſo. 
the Abjuration Oath had put this out of 
Diſpute, by declaring that he has no 
manner of Right; yet now, it ſeems, he 
has an Hereditary Right; a very odd 
7 ſort of a Right ſure, if it be no manner 
of Right at all But I was ftill more 
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takes the Diſpoſal of Her Majeſty's 
Crown intirely INTO their Hands, 
without any regard to the Hereditary 
Right: Why may they not take it 
FROM HER too, whenever they ſhould 
think it convenient to their other Deſigns? 
And why may they not chule a K ing, 
if they pleaſe, as often as they do a 
Speaker? 


I muſt confeſs, J was ſtartled at firſt, 
to find an Hereditary Right acknow- 
ledg'd in the Pretender: I thought 


always, he had been Illegitimate ; and 


that it was the conſtant Senſe of the 
thought 


ſurpriz'd to find, that he was now not 
only Own d, but affirm'd over and over, 
to be Legitimate, by this very Set of Men, 
who, I remember, Twenty Years ago, 
were very induſtrious in raifing ; he 

1 9 irſt 
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ward, as Sir 7 
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firſt Suſpicions of his being Spurious ; 
and giving it out always, that they 
were ready to produce the Proofs of it. 
The Cry, IL perceiv'd, was quite chang'd; 
and theſe People, I knew, did not uſe 
to alter their Tone for nothing. I was 
not long at a loſs to account for this 
ſhifting of the Scene. Reflecting back- 
ames ſays, I faw the 
View open'd very clearly. I recol- 
lected the Treatment this Party us'd 
towards Her Majeſty, when Princeſs 
of Denmark; the Affronts and Indigni- 
ties they offer'd to Her Perſon ; the 
reſtleſs Endeavours they made to fru- 
ſtrate Her Acceſſion to the Throne. I 
call'd to mind the Indefatigable Pains 


they took, during all this Reign, in Þ 


propagating the Notions of the Lega- 


lity of Reſiſtance, and the Diſtinguith- | 
ins Encouragement they gave to thoſe, | 


who broach'd them: The utter Neg- 
lect and Diſreſpect they ſhew'd to the 
next Succeſſors in the Proteſtant Line. 
remember d the Poſture of Affairs at 
the Time of the late Invaſion; that in 
Scotland, there was not the leaſt Prepa- 
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ration made againſt it; and that in 
England, twas fear'd, that there might 
be ſo many Well-wiſhers to it, that all 
good Subjects were very ſhy and re- 


ſerv'd in ſpeaking their Fears, or their 


Thoughts; that the Party, which was 


then in Power, did nothing at all to 


hinder it; and that the Diſappoint- 


ment of that Armament was intirely 


owing toa Blunder of the French. Theſe 
Facts, I think, want no Comment; 
they ſpeak ſufficiently for themſelves; 
and their Doctrines laid down in 
this Tryal can be no otherways recon- 


cil d, than by Concluding, what is very FS 


plain from their Conduct, that however 


| they are pleas'd to colour and diſguiſe their 


Diſcourſes, their true End is only to diſ- 
engage nad alienate the People's AﬀeFions 


| from their preſent Gozernours. Such Steps 
have they taken, ſuch Advances have 


they made towards another Revolution, 
thar they prepar'd the People, as much 
as they could, by infuſing into them 
the Principles of Reſiſtance, and the 
Power of transferring their Allegiance, to 
rceive the Invader; and whenever he 

15 
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is ready to Invade us again, they have 
now furniſh'd him with an Hereditary 
Fight. 


This has help'd me to underſtand 
the Force of that Remark, which a 


7. 3 Learned Manager makes, That tis ob- 


vious to every one's Obſervation, that, 
ſince the late Attempt made by the Preten- 
der, this Principle of the utter Illegality 
of Reſiſtance, on any Pretence whatever, 
has been eſpous'd and maintain'd with more 
than ordinary Warmth, and Zeal, They 
are angry, you ſee, with this Warmth 
and Zeal for theſe Principles; and 
with good Reaſon, fince it appears, 


muſt own, I did not at firſt apprehend, 
why ſome of the Clergy, within theſe 
laſt two Years, have been ſo Zealous in 
eſpouſing and maintaining this Doctrine 
of Obedience: But now I am convinc'd 
of their Sagacity, as well as their Cou- 
rage, in aſſerting thoſe Apoſtolical 
Truths at a Seaſon, when the Service 
of Her Majeſty and the Church moſt 
require it, If you want a Proof, how 
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Addreſs againſt the X 
Merit it ſeems theſe Principles have, 
that if this Party had continued ini Pow- 
er much longer, the Church wou'd pro- 
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juſtly theſe Conſequenees are, charg'd 
upon thoſe, who deny Paſſive Obedience 
and the Queen's Hereditary Right; I re- 
fer you to the late Conduct of Two 
Clerg y- men in refoing to Subſribe an Biſh 


- 


retendler. 


bably have been in Danger of ſeeing 
Both of them prefert d to her higheft 


onours. 


Have they not openly and in defi- 


ance of the Government, deny'd every 
Title the Queen has to the Crown ? 
Have they not in their Writings main- 
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tain'd the Right of the Pretender, and 
exploded all the Acts of Settlement, 
which have, been made ſince the Revy- 
Tution, as null and void? Have our 
Rewolution- Men calbd any of them 
to Account? Ys there been any Im- 

*peachment, | or oN much as. a P rofecu- 
tion at Common-Law brder'd againft 
them, What can explain the Mean- 
ing of letting, theſe profeſs' d invete- 
rate Enemies of the Eftabliſhment 
eſcape unpuniſh'd and uncenfur'd, 
but grear tenderneſs of Conſcience, 
or great Conformity in Principle? They 
who publickly own the Pretender, have 
it ſeems a Title to the Clemency and 
Protection of that Government, which 
they Diſclaim; whilſt an Abjuring Di- 
vine, who gives all the Proof of his 
Loyalty, which the Government re- 
quires, muſt exſpect no Mercy for an 
Innuendo, or Suggeſtion. 


Win che ſame Anſwer ſerve for 
theſe L'bellers, as ſome give concern- 
ing the Obſervator and the Review; that 

| they 
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hey are little 
of the Church 
believe; how theſe ta prof 
lers have been far and by whom: 
And it is no Secret, by what Hands a 
Colleclion was earriett on for the latter, 


in conſideration of his eminent Services, 


againſt Dr. Sacheverell. Thus has this 
Party diftingniſh'd, themſelves to be 
Friends to the Church and the Conftitu- 
tion; and can we have greater Proofs 
of their Zeal and Affection to both, than 
to ſee how at the ſame time thro? their 
means Leſley is Conniv'd at, Hoadly 
Countenanc'd, and 12 755 Rewanded. 
fo 

The Managers indeed expreſs the 
moſt Pathetical Concern for the Ho- 
nour and Welfare of the Church. They 
are for Healing its Breaches, and enlarg- 

ing its Borders, and bringing every 
Body into its Pale. 
is to deſign 
a Union with the Church of Rome. We 
are aflur'd, that the Diſſenters do not 
6408 21 251 7 ſeparate from the, 
Church, and ſo are not guilty of SCHISM. 
1 They 


cute Mi tens, and Shadows 
Snemies s Pis notorious, 
rate Serib- 


Fo make any Di- v. 113. 
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that the preſent Reverend Bench 
Shops have rais'd the Luſtre and Reputa- 
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They are highly to be Commended and 
Magnify'd for bein g good Sub 
adod Chriſtians 10 that the Toleration 
is not only a Credit to the Church, but 
the way to make Converts to it. 
therefore we are told upon this Head, 


of Bi: 


tion of our Church, to 'a Degree beyond 
what their Predeceſſars cou'd do, by their 
EXTENSIVE Zeal and Chriſtian 
Moderation; As if Charity for the Scru- 
ples of thoſe, who do not Communi- 
cate with the Church, were a more 
Epiſcopal Character, than a . Zeal for 
the Principles of its Communion ; and 
the only way to give a Luſtre to that 


Bench were to be a Moderate Bi- 


Hope 
Ne 
1 * it ſeems they are not contented 
with valuing themſelves for their great 
Devotion to the Church, and eſpecial- 
ly to ſuch Biſhops, but with a Modeſty, 
natural to that Party, muſt call them- 


felves the only Friends of the Admini- 


rar, and the ouly Lovers of their 


Coun- 


jects, and 
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Country. . Ta prepare the Audience, 
and win upon their Affections, we are 
told by way of Preamble, that the Pur- 


ſuit of the other Party after Power is In- P. 48. 


defatigable, and to obtain which they would 
make a willing Sacrifice of the Common Li- 
berty ; while others, who have a contrary 
Principle, have acted a quite contrary Part. 
Have they not contributed every thing, in 
their Power, to, ſtrengthen the Government 
in Her preſent Majeſty's Hands, as well as 
the late King's ; and that with a Zeal and 
Conſtancy thro' ſeveral Changes, which no- 
thing but a Principle could inſpire * What 
Principle they are - inſpir'd with, no 
Body doubts ; as little do we que- 
ſtion their Zeal and Conſtancy in it: 
We have ſeen it eminently Conſpt- 
cuous, in Voting Men without any 
Muſters; and in giving the Mony of the 
Nation away without any Account; 
in ſtrengthening the Government 
in thoſe Hands, that have ſquan- 
der'd it, or miſapply'd it: in letting 
the Navy Starve, to ſupply the Ar- 
my; and. ſupporting the Army in 
that Place, where the War was leaſt 

5 5 likely 
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likely to be ended; in Addrefing perpe {tri 

tnally for a Safe and ers 3 but h 

 anddefending the Mifmanagement and cating 
Bxorbitancy of thoſe who have hin- Charge 
red it. W. 0 0.19.5 f Sound 

s want in 


"T would be eafy to purſue this Sub- both i 
ject, and give a Hiſtory of this Party anttc1 
from the Revolution; and it would be will h 
a great Entertainment to you to ſee, | from © 
that in their Publick Capacity, theyÞ _ 
have always preferr'd the Intereſt off Let 
the Nation to their own, that they ſerve 

have voted for all ſelf-denying Bills, Engli/ 
have been ſo tender of the Liberty and Genui 
Property of their Fellow Subjects, as] any ot 
to contrive all Means to eaſe them of upon: 
the Burden of a long War; fo Loyalf he wa 
tothe Queen, as to ſhew all the Re-Þ fit to 
gard poſſible to Her Perſon and Prero-· ¶ him o 
gative; and ſo Faithful to their Mo- thoug 
ther-Church, as to ſecure Her Autho- they 1 
rity by the Excellent Laws they have he ha- 
made, and ſupport Her Dignity by] great 
the Eminent Men they have preferr'd:Þ| cular 
And that in their Private Character, for th 
they have not only been Examples ot order 

triah 
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ſtrict Morality and Virtue themſelves, 


but have taken ſuch Cave of the Edu- 
cating the Youth, Committed to their 
Charge, in Ingenuons Literature, and 
Sound Religion, that there may never be 
wanting fit and able Men to fſncceed them, 
both in Church and State. But I won't 
anticipate the Pleaſure, which you 
will have quickly to more Advantage 
from a better Hand. 


Let one Inſtance of their Principle 
ſerve for all ; their Uſage of a Brave 
Englifh-Man, of their own Party, as 
Genuine and undoubted a Whigg as 
auy of them. Did they not ſend him 
upon an Expedition, and as ſoon as ever 
he was gone, traduce him, as one not 
fit to manage it? Did they not Equip 
him out in ſuch a manner, that they 
thought he cou'd do nothing; and were 
they not Enrag'd, when they heard 
he had done Wonders? Were there not 
great Endeavours us'd, that no parti- 
cular Thanksgiving ſhould be appointed 
for the miraculous Succeſs in Spain, in 
order to ſwallow it up in a more favou- 

| rite 


64 
rite Victory? Were there not Calumnies 
perpetually ſpread at home to defame 
him, and all the Artifice and Malice 
us'd to leſſen him? And when he was 
uſt giving the finiſhing Stroke to his 
Glorious Undertaking , . by. bringing 
that Kingdom into our Poſſeſſion, and 
putting an End to the War, not only 
there, but in all Europe; Did they not 
in that critical JunQure Exert their ut- 
moſt Diligence to Prevent it, and lay 


all the Obſtructions poſſible in his way, 


by Tampering with ſome of King Charles 


Council, and by directing the General] 


after their own Heart to do nothing, or 


rather ſomething worſe than nothing ?Þ 
Did they not proſper in their Attempt, 


and tho* with great Difficulty, defeat 


all that Succeſs, which by the Con- 
duct of that Noble Lord, we were 


juſt in view of? And did they not inf 
the moſt inſolent malicious manner lay 


leſs Clamours, and pretencled Miſma- 
nagement, till they had him recall'd? 
Were not ſeveral Officers Cloſeted, and} 
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inſtructed in their Leſſon; and ſome 


that could not be prevail'd upon to 
diſguiſe the Truth, reprimanded, and 
diſcountenanc'd ? Were not all Endea- 
vours made uſe of to ſtifle any Inquiry 
into the Spaniſh Affairs; and when it 
was brought to an Examination, was 
it not with Uncommon Artifice and 
Induſtry ſo perplex d and protracted, 
that it could not come to Light? Did 
not thoſe, and thoſe only, who are 
tax'd with always being ready to make 
a willing Sacrifice of the Common Liberty, 
appear in his Defence upon no other 
Motive or Principle, but the Juſtice 


'F of his Cauſe, and the Service he had 
done to the Nation? And did not his 


old Friends, theſe Falſe Brethren, de- 


ſert him, and make a Merit in being 
his Enemies? So irreconcileable were 


they to one, who had almoſt made an 


N End of the War; and whohad always 


ſo much Honour, as to prefer the 
Good of his Country to the private 
Intereſt of a Party. And that they 
might be ſure to make all their Actions 
of a Piece, and do n by 1 
5 | ——_ 1 
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did they in the leaſt ſcruple to affirm) 
that we had the Full Complement of 
29000 Men in that Service, when by 
thoſe very Accounts, upon which that 
Aſſertion was grounded, it was plain, 
we had not above half that Number. 
Such Patriots have they ſhewn them- 
ſelves, and ſuch Meaſures have they 
taken to oppreſs their Country, and 
all thoſe that have its true Intereſt at 
Heart, in order, ſometime or other, 
to Tyrannize over their Fellow Sub- 
jects, and get the better of the Conſti- 


tution. 


That this is the Natural Tendency 
of theſe Principles and Practices, we 
ſhall perhaps be more thoroughly con- 
vinc'd, if we obſerve, they had theſe 
very Effects in former Times. Hiſtory 
1s allow'd by all to be one of the moſt 
uſeful Stuſes ; for this Reaſon chief- 
ly, that by giving us a Deſcription of 
the Revolutions and Events of one 
Age, it enables us to judge, what Iſſue 
and Effect we may expect from Things 
which we ſee doing in our own; The 

ſame 


1 
fame Motives and Springs of Action 
naturally producing the like Train of 
J Conſequences. There is a Period of 
a Time, which that moſt Excellent Hi- 
7 ſtorian my Lord Clarendon deſcribes, 
that has ſo near a Reſemblance with 
the preſent, that I cannot do a greater 
y Juſtice to the Subject I am now upon, 


4 than to draw out the Parallel between 
8 them: Some may call it an Odious one; 
3 but I am ſure tis a True one, and has, 
2 as the Judicious Mr. Dee rightly ob- 
5 ſerves, a Parallel ſhould have, Two 
Lines. | 927 
Have we feen a Junto, a few Men 


of no real Weight or Intereſt 1n the 
4 Nation, by Artifice, Aſſiduity and 
great Improvement in the Faculty of 
2 Lying, work themſelves into Power, 
and Lord it over their Fellow Sub- 
- | jects? This Hiſtory informs us, 
| how A Handful of Men, in the begin- ,,,... ll 
ning much inferior in Number, and Inte- | 
reſt, came to give Laws to the Major 
y Part ; and what ill Arts theſe Men of 
- Activity and Faction us d to prevail upon 
„ K 2 0 
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the People in general ;their abſurdRidiculous 
Lying to win the Affect ions, and corrupt 
the Underſtandings of the Weak ; and the 
bold Scandals to confirm the Wilful; the 
boundleſs Promiſes they preſented to the 
| Ambitious, and their groſs abject Flatte- 
rien and Applications to the Vulgar-ſpirited; 
Arts, that Liberal-minded Men would not 
give themſelves leave to entertain, for the 
Prevention of all the Miſchief that the others 
intentled. ws 


Have our moſt Eminent Patriots, 
Men of the beſt Quality, Figure and 
Reputation, for Birth, Eftates and A- 
bilities in the whole Kingdom, that 
ſtood in the Gap for the Support of 
the Conſtitution, and boldly oppos d 
any Encroachment upon it, either from 
the Prince or the People, been malici- 
ouſly traduc'd, and poſted in a Black 
Liſt, as diſaffected to the Government, 
and Betrayers of their Country? We 
are furniſh'd here with like Example, 
thoſe 59 Gallant Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, when they ſaw that the 
Law could not condemn the Earl of 
| Strafford, 
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s Ftrafford, and therefore diſſented from 
# [that unjuſt and cruel Bill of Attainder, 
be had their Names branded under the 
be Title of Straffordians, or Enemies of 
heir Country. _ 


1; | HaveweſeenſhameleſPartiality-and 
of Injuſtice us'd in determining Elections, 
he Rights and Charters of Boroughs 
iolated and Exploded, and Three 
oted more than Twenty Five, as in 
he Caſe of Abingdon, Orford, Bewdly, 
Kc. My Lord Clarendon tells us, that 
n the very Beginning of the Parlia- 
ent in 40. They begun to con ſider, that 1 
otwithſtanding all the Induſtry that had 
been us d to procure ſuch Members to be 
hoſen, or return'd, tho" not choſen, who 
bad been moſt refractory to the Govern- 
ent of the Church and State; yet that 
be Houſe was ſo conſtituted, that when the 
firſt Heat (which almoſt all Men brought 
with them) ſhould be a little allay d, vio- 
ent Counſels would not be long hearken'd to: 
And thereforg, as they took great Care by 
the Committee of Elections to remove as 
of [many of thoſe Members as they ſaſpected 
d, | Bo not 


A 


sn. the Baſis and Fundamental Strength of 
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not to be inclinable to their Paſſions, upon 
Pretence that they were not regularly cho. 
ſen, that ſo they might bring in other; 
more pliable in their Places, in which ni 
Rule of Juſtice was ſo much as pretended 
to be obſerv d 7 _ 3 inſomuch as it wasf 
often ſaid by eadins Men amons ſt them 
Fat they ought A — of ET oy . 
lections to be guided by the Fitneſs 8 
and Worthineſs of the Perſon, what Peg 
ſoever the Deſire of thoſe was, in whom wy | 
the Right of Election remain'd ; and j 11 
therefore one Man hath been admitted upon“ we 
the ſame Rule by which another hath been] _ N 
rejected: So they declar d, That no Per. 5 Is K 
fon, how Lawfully and Regularly rethr 
ſoever Choſen and Return'd, thouldſtance 
be, and fit as a Member with them, Abſol. 
who had been a Party or Favourer of _— 
any Project, or who had been employ p E's 
in any Illegal Commiſhon. _— 

Are thoſe who aſſert the Doctrine N 
of Non- Reſiſtance, tax d with Sapping of oy | 
and Undermining the very Foundat!- wn 
ons of our Government, with removing 0 g 
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ur Conſtitution, with queſtioning the 


2 frſt Principles of this Government,“ © 
ther, th unhinging and ſubverting the? · 3 


1 overnment? The Houſe of Com- 


adej$2905, with as much Reaſon, preſented 
a Remonſtrance (almoſt in the ſame 


ords) to the King, Decemb. 1. 1640. 5 


249. 


was 
hem, 


- EW hat there had been, from the Beginning 
neſs if his Reign, a malignant and pernicious 
hat- Deſign x ſubverting the Fundamental 
Ik Laws and Principles of Government, upon 
anal bich the Religion and Juſtice of the King- 
dom was Eſtabliſh'd. | 


1pon 
been 


pe. Is Dr. Sacheverell, and all ſuch Falſe 
arlylBrethren, who deny a Power of Reſi- 
y - 

ſtance in the People, and who profeſs 
ld 
Abſolute and Paſſive Obedience to the 
Supreme Power, charg'd with having 
Deſign to diſengage and alienate the 
Peoples Affect ions from their preſent Gover- v. 11. 
nours * The ſame Remonſtrance ſets r. 75. 
forth, That the Bi/hops, and corrupt Part 
of the Clerg y, had endeavour d to raiſe Dif- 
ferences and Diſcontents between the King 
and his People, upon Queſtions of Preroga- 
tive, and Liberty. 
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Is the Doctor accus'd for creating there 


| Jealoufies and Miſunderſtandings a Englat 


mongſt Her ny beg ws, and in /pould 
ſtilling groundleſs Fears, by refle&ing the Pe 
on the Diſſenters? The ſame Clergy ard Church 


again in this Remonſtrance complain'd Conſul 
of, for continuing, multiplying and en 


low'd, 
to refor 


larging the Differences between the Prote. 
ſtants and themſelves, and diſtinguiſhing 
between Proteſtants and Puritans. 


Do the Managers call for an indeli. the wh 
ble Brand of Infamy, in a Parliamen- “ 
tary way, upon the Enſlaving Tenet} Do 
of Paſſive Obedience, and do they ask tual þ 
for a Sanction, which ſhall determine} to ma 
what Doctrines of this Kind ſhall, or the P 
ſhall not be preach'd ; and give Hints us, 1 
what Principles ought to be taught in which 
the Unizerſitzes * Our Remonſtrance ſtill and te 
affords us a like Paragraph (as if our 
Managers copy'd from this noble Paper) . . W 
That they meant to hade à General Synod his A 
of the moſt Grave, Pious, Learned and ftyl'd 
pin Divines of this Iſland (tho! the] and 

iſtorian obſerves, that at that Time | Prob 

| there ame 


CT 


there was ſcarce one Ort bodox Divine of 


England in Reputation with them) who 
ſhould conſider of all things neceſſary for 
the Peace and Good Government of the 
Church ; and to preſent the Reſult of their 


Conſultation to Parliament, to be there al- 
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low'd, and confirm'd; 
to 'reform and purge the Fountains of Lear- 
ning, 


that they intended 


the two Univerſities ; that the 
Streams flowing from thence might be Clear 
and Pure, and an Honour and Comfort to 
the whole Land. 


\ Do we find in theſe Speeches perpe- 
tual Repetitions of Fears and Fealouſres, 
to make an Impreſſion in the Minds of 
the People? Our Hiſtorian acquaints 
us, That theſe were then the new Words, 
which ſerv'd to juſtify all Indiſpoſitions, 
and to excuſe all Diſorders. 


Was the Doftor, in the Courſe of 
his Accufation, before Sentence pais'd, 
ſtyl'd a Criminal, treated with Scorn 
and Indignity, and loaded with op- 
probious Language? We find the 
ſame Treatment us'd by. the Managers 


L in 


P. 172. 
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in the Impeachment of my Lord Straf- 
ford; Mr. Pym call'd him the Wicked 


Earl; Another Member of the Houſe of 


Commons, apply'd and preſsd the Evidence, 
with great Licence and Sharpneſs of Lan- 
guage; and took all Occafrons of bitterly 
inzetg hing againſt his Perſon. And this 
reproachful way of Carriage was look'd up- 
on with fo much Approbation, that we 
are told in the ſame place of another 
particular Circumſtance (which I can't 
omit, tho' indeed it be no ways appli- 
cable to the preſent Tryal) That one 
of the Managers (Mr. Palmer) loſt all his 
Credit and Intereſt with them, and never 
recover d it, for ufing a Decency and Mo- 
deſty in his Carriage and Language toward. 
him; tho" the Weight of his Arguments 
preſs'd more upon the Earl, than all the 
Noiſe of the reſt. 


Have we ſeen what an Addition it 
has been to the Glories of this bright 
Rergn, that ſo many of thoſe who are 
honour d with being in Her Majeſty's 
Service, have, before Her Majeſty's 
Fice, been lowering the Prerogative 
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75 
of the Crown, and contending for the 
Doctrine of Reſiſtance, and weakening 
Her Title to the Throne, by denying 
Her an Hereditary Rioht | ? Wehave 
like Inſtances of many, "who had ſearce 
ever eaten any Bread but the King's, 
detach'd themſelves from their Dependance ; 
fo that the King at that time had no Ser- 
vant, in the Houſe of Commons, of Faith. 
fulneſs and Affection to his e and 
Mr. St. John, who at the beginning was 
made SOLLICITOR GENERAL and 
thereby had oblig'd himfelf, by a particular 
Oath, to defend his Majeſty's Rights, 
and in no caſe to be of Counſel, or give 
Advice to the Prejudice of the King 
and the Crown, was the Chief Inſtrument 
to deviſe and contrive all the Propoſitions 
and Acts of Undutifulneſs towards him. 


Are we told, That they are not 
pleading for a licentious Reſiſtance, 
as if Subjects were left to their Good: 
Will and Pleaſure, when they are 
to Obey, and when they are to 


Reſiſt; and that *tis with the View of 


Neceſſ ty, only Abſolute Neceſſity, of 
L 2 Pre- 


who r. 333. 


P. 59, 


253 
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reſerving their Lives, Liberties and 
Religion: That 'tis with this Limita- 
tion only they deſire to be underſtood, 
when any of them ſpeak of Reſiſtance 
in general? Are we told, That the 
Words the Neceſſary Means, (which is 
the Phraſe usd by the Commons to 
exprels the Reſiſtance, which brought 
about the Revolution) was made 
choice of by them with the greateſt 
Caution; and the Gommons, who 
will never be unmindful of the Allegi- 
ance of the Subject to the Crown of 
this Realm, judg'd it highly incum- 
bent upon them, out of Regard to Her 
Majeſty's Perſon and Government , 

and the Ancient and Legal Conſtituti- 
on of this Kingdom, to call that Reſi- 
ſtance the Nectar Means: Thereby 

lainly ſounding the Power and 
Right of Reſiſtance, which was ex- 
red by the People at the time of 
the happy Revolution, and which the 
Duties of Self— Preſervation and Relt- 
gion call'd them to, upon the Neceſh- 
ty of the Cale, and at the ſame time 


effectually ſecuring Her Majeſty's Go- 
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vernment, and the due Allegiance of 
all Her Subjects? We find there was 
the ſame Caution us'd in 41. by thoſe 
who profeſs'd to be ever mindful of the 
Allegiance of the Subjects to the Crown, 
in drawing up the Ordinance about 
the Militia, for the Effectual Security 
of his Majeſty's Government; which 
Ordinance the People were to Obey, 
only in caſe of Extreme Danger. The 
Hiſtory quickly informs us, that they 
were never at a loſs to find the Danger 
to be Extreme. The Account of this 
Tranſaction is writ with an admirable 
Spirit and Judgment; and it fo exact- 
ly hits the preſent Controverſy about 
Reſiſtance, that no Words could bet- 
ter deſcride the Natural Effect of ſuch 
a Doctrine, were it Enacted by the 
Parliament to be Lawful, in caſe of Ne- 


*X- ſeſhty, than the Words made uſe of by 
of Fthis noble Author. After having given, ,., 
he the Reaſons, why it might ſeem ſtrange, 
li- hat thoſe Men could entertain the Hope 
ſſi- Land Confidence to obtrude a Declaration and 


Vote upon the Pe ple, that the K ing did 


fintend to make War upon the Parliament ; 
; | and 


(78) 
and that it was an Undertaking of that 
Nature, that even the Almightineſs of a 
Parliament might have deſpair'd to ſuc- 
ceed in: He ſays, That notwith tand ing 
all this, they very well knew What they 
did, and underS$tood what Infinite Advan- 
tage that Vote would (as it did) bring to 
them; and that a Natural way would ne- 
per bring them to their Unnatural End. 
The Power and Reputation of Parliament, 
they believ'd, would Implicitly prevail over 
many ; and amaze and terrify others from 
it. The Difficulty was, to procure the 


Judgment of Parliament; and to incline 721 
thole different Conſtitutions, and different 
1 f l fe ; Recou 


Aſfectiong, to ſuch a Concurrence, as the 
, to f rence Pay 


Gudgment might not be diſcredited, by the 


Number of the Diſſenters; nor wounded, prot 
ar prejudg'd by the Reaſons, and Argu- row 


ments given againſt it: And then, their 
Judgments of the Cure being to be grounded 
upon the Nature, and Information of the 
Diſeaſe, it was neceſſary to confine, and 
contract their Fancies and Opinions within 


ſome Bounds. and Limits: The Myer) were 


: a the Ki 
of Rebellion challenging the fame Encou- mn 
b 8 * & | 77 

aaement with other Sciences. to grom by: 
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that there may be certain PoStulata, ſome 
Principles and Foundations, upon which 
the main Buildins may ſubſiſt. So in the 
caſe of the Militia, an imminent Danger 
muſt be firſt ſuppos d, by which the King- 
dom is in apparent Hazard, and then the 
King's Refuſal to apply any Remedy againſt 
that Danger, before the two Houſes would 
pretend to the Power of diſpoſing that 
Militia: it being too ridiculous to have 
pretended the natural and ordinary Juriſ- 
dict ion over it; but, in caſe of Danger, 
and Danger ſo Imminent, that the Uſual 
Recour ſe would not ſerve the Turn: and 
for the ſaving of a Kingdom, which muſt 
Otherwiſe be loſt, many good Men thought 
it was reaſonable to apply a very Extraor- 
dinary Prevention, without imagining ſuch 
a Suppoſition might poſſibly engage them in 
any Action, contrary to their own Inclina- 
tions; and, without doubt, very many 
who frankly Voted that Imminent Neceſſity; 
were induc'd to it, as an Argument, that 
the King ſhould be therefore importun'd to 
conſent to the Settlement ; which would not 
have appear d ſo neceſſary a Reque$t, if 
the Occaſion had not been important ; never 


fuſ- 
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ſuſpeFing, that it would have been ims 


prov'd into an Argument to them, io ad- 
venture the domg it without the King's 


Conſent. And it is not here unſcaſona- 
dle ( how merry ſoever it may ſeem to 
be) as an Inftance of the Icogttancy, and 
Inadvertency of thoſe kind of Votes and 
Tranſactions, to remember that the firſt 
Reſolution of the Power of the Militia 
being grounded upon a Suppoſition of an 
Imminent Neceſſity, the Ordinance firſt 
ſent up from the Commons, to the Lords, 
for the Execution of the Militia, ex- 
preſs'd an Eminent Neceſſity; where. 
upon, ſome Lords, who underſlood the 
Difference of the Words, and that ay 
Eminent Neceſſity might be ſupply'd by 
the ordinary Proviſion , which, poſſubly, 
en Imminent Neceſſity might not ſafely 
attend, deſird a Conference with the Com- 
mons, for the Amendment; which, I re- 
wember, was at laſt, with great Difficul- 
ty, conſented to: many (who, I preſume, 
are not yet grown up io conceive the 
Difference) ſuppoſing ut an unmneceſſar) 
Cntention for a Word, and ſo yielding to 
them, for / aving of Tine, rather than 
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8.0 
diſpute a Thing, which to Them ſeem'd 


of no great moment. 


They, who contriv'd this Scene, never 
doubted, but after a Reſolution what was 
to be done upon a ſuppos'd Neceſſity, they 
ſhould eaſily, when they found it Convent- 
ent. make that Neceſſity Real. It was 
no hard matter to make the Fear ful, ap- 
prehen ſive of Dangers; and the Fealvus, 
of Deſrens; and they wanted not Evi- 
dence of all kinds; of Letters from a- 
broad, and Diſcoveries at home, to make 
thoſe Apprebenſions formidable enough; 
and then, tho before the Reſulutinn, there 
was a great Latitude in Law and Rca ſom, 
what was Lawfully to be done, they had 
now forejudg d themſelves, and Reſolv'd 
if the Proper Remedy, except the» would 
guc againſt the Evidence; which Uſu- 
ally would have been to diſcountenance, or 
under value ſome Perſon of notable Repu- 
tation, or his Correſpondence; and al- 


ways to have oppos d I hat that was of 


ſuch an Allay, as, in truth, did operate 


pon the Major Part. 90, in the Caſe 
pon which we now diſcourſe, if they had, 
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in the moſt advantageous Article of their] al levy 
Fury, profeſs'd the raiſing ing of an Army a- on the 
gainſt the King, there was yet that Re- Intent 
verence to Majeſty, and that Spirit off it, 0 
Subjection and Allegiance in moſt Men, who ſh 
that they wikld have look'd upon it with Mean. 
Oppoſeri ſtion, and Horror: But Defenſe Foe prever 
Armes wire mor F ſible Divnity; an it coul 
if the King ſhoul commit ſuch an Out- or diff 
rage, as to \ levy War againſt his 'Parlia. 
ment, 10 deftroy the Religion, Laws, and 
Liberty of the K imgdom, evod Men were 
perſuaded, that ſuch a Reſiſtance might on it 
be made, as might preſerve the Whole: Confu) 
and he that would have argu'd againſt this 
Theſis, beſides the Impertinency of argu} By 
mg againſt a Suppoſition, that was 1 the Cl 
like to ) be Real, and in which the corrufif daalea 
Conſideration of Safety ſeem'd to brill nion 
moſt Men, could never eſca e the Cenſur: vated 


of promoting Tyranny, and lawleſs Domi] and 1 
nion. Then is mclme Men to concur ul matte! 
the Declaration, of the King's Intention who c 
to make War againſt the Parliament] make 


they were perſuaded it might have a good, when | 
and could have no ill Efrett : Ie Remel Oath, 
dies, that 1 were to be apply d upon an Act hat i 1 


al 
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al levying of War, were not juſtifiable up- 
on the Intention; and the declaring this 
Intention, and the Dangers it carry'd with 
it, to the King himſelf, and to all thoſe 
who ſhould afſift him, would be a probable 
Means of reformmg ſuch Intention, and 
preventing the Execution: Inconvenience 
it could produce none (for the diſquieting, 
or diſplea ſing the King, was not thought In- 
convenient) if there were no Progreſs in 
the ſuppos'd Intention; if there were, it 
were fit the whole Kingdom ſhoud ſtand up- 
on it's Guard, and not be Surpriz'd to it's 


Confuſion, 
By theſe falſe and fallacious Mediums, 


the Clearneſs of Men's Underſtandings were 
dazled; and, upon the matter, all their Opi- 
nions and Judements for the Future, capti- 
vated and preengag'd by their own Votes, 
and Determinations, For, how eaſy a 
matter is it to make it appear to that Man, 
who conſented that the King Intended to 
make War againſt the Parliament, that 


when he ſhould Do it, he had broken his 


Oath, and difſolv'd his Government; and 


{ hat whoſ, eder ſhould aſſiſt him were Tray- 
. M 2 | 


tors? 


(94) 
tors? I ſay, how eaſy was it to perſuad: 
That man, that he was oblig'd to defend 
the Parliament, to endeavour. to uphold 
That Government; and to reſiſt Thoſe 
Traytors? And, whoſoever conſiders that 
the Nature of Men, eſpecially of Men in 
Aut hority, is inclind rather to Commit two 
Errors, than to Retract one, will not 
marvel, that from this Root of Vnadvi ſed- 
neſs, ſo many, and tall Branches of miſ- 
chief have proceeded. And therefore, it 
were to be wiſh'd, that thoſe who have the 
Hynour to be truſted m Publick Conſulta- 
tions, were endu'd with ſo much Natural 
Log'ch, to diſcern the Conſequences of eve- 
ry Publik Act, and Concluſion; and with 
ſo much Conſcience and Courage, to watch 
the Firſt Impreſſions upon their Under- 
ftandive and Compliance: and that, neither 
out of the Lupertinenq of the thing, which 
Mz». are apt to conclude out of Impatiency 
of Dilpatch; or out of Stratagem to make 
Men Odlious (as in this Parliament many 
forbore to oppoſe unreaſonable Reſolutions, 
/ of an Opinion that they would make the 
Contrivers Odour) or upon any other (thy 
feeming never ſo Politick) Conſiderations, 
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CLIO 
they conſent not to any Propoſitions, by 
ok Truth or Tuſbie Als Cl T 
am confident, with very good Warrant, that 
many. Men have, from their Souls, abbor- 
red every Article of this Rebellion; and 
heartily deprecated the Miſeries, and De- 


ſolation we have ſuffer'd by it, who have 


Themſelves, with great Alacrity and In- 
duſtry, contributed to, if not contriv'd, 
thoſe very Votes and Concluſions, from 
whence the Evils they abhar, have moſt 


naturally and regularly flow'd, and been 


deduc'd ; and which they could not reaſo- 
nably, upon their own Conceſſions, contra- 


dict and oppoſe, 


But to conclude, a Man ſhall not unpro- 


fitably ſpend his Contemplation, that, upon 


thic occaſion, conſuders the method of God's 
Tuſtice (a Method terribly remarkable in 
many Paſſages, and upon many Perſons; 
which we ſhall be compell'd to remember 
in this Diſcourſe) that the Same Princi- 
ples, and the Sume Application of thoſe 
Principles, ſhould be us'd to the wreſting 
all Sydereign Power from the Crown, 
which the Crown had a little before made 

5 Uſe 


"T3 
uſe of for the extending it's Authority, 
and Power, beyond it's Bounds, to the pre- 
judice of the Juſt Rights of the Subject. 
4 Ser 55 was ben thought 
Ground enough to create a Power, and a 
bare Averment of that Neceſſity fo beget a 
Practice to impoſe what Tax they thought 


convenient upon the Subject, by Writs of 


Ship- money never before known; and a 
Suppos'd Neceſſity Now, and a bare Aver- 
ment of that Neceſſity is as confidently, and 
more Fatally, concluded a good Ground to 
exclude the Crown from the uſe of any 
Power, by an Ordinance never before heard 
of ; and the ſame Mazim of Salus populi 
Suprema lex, which had been us'd to the 
infringing the Liberty of the one, made uſe 
of for the deſtroying the Rights of the other. 


There needs no Application of the 
Paſſage here quoted; it is too natori- 
ous from the matters of Fact that fol- 
low'd upon the broaching theſe Do- 
ctrines, that if Subjects may reſiſt for 
any one Reaſon, which they will allege, 
it is very probable. they will never want 


a Reaſon, 
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But to wave any further Comment 
upon the Tryal, let us conſider ſome 
other Inſtances, where we may trace 
the Steps of our worthy Fore- fathers in 
the preſent Generation. 


Have we ſeen a few Citizens arrive 
to ſuch a pitch of Saucineſs, as to in- 
trude upon the undoubted Prerogative 
of the Crown, and preſcribe to the 
Queen what Miniſters She ſhould em- 
ploy ; and to tell Her, the Credit of 
the Nation muſt fink, upon any Change, 
and that People would not truſt their 
Money in the Bank? In thoſe Times 
likewiſe, Some of the City offer'd to be of 
the Privy-Council to the King, and repre- 
ſented the great Danger, Fears and Di- r. 250. 
ſtractions they were in; and prayd the 
King, among other things, that, by the 
Advice of bis great Council in Parliament, 
he would put the Tower into the Hands of 
Perſons of Truſt. Soon after a pack'd 
Mob of Citizens petition'd, under a 
Pretence, That their Fears and Jealou ſies 
were ſo great, that they durſt not carry their P. 3:4. 

Bullion 
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Bullion into the Tower, being not ſatisfy'd 
with their preſent Lieutenant there; and 
therefore deſird he might be remov'd. And 
immediately upon this, ſucceeded the 
Eloquent Petitions of the Porters and 
Beggars, repreſenting the State of the 
Nation, with their Humble Advice to 
his Majeſty, what he ſhould do. 


Have there been induſtrious Endea- 
vours us'd to perſuade People, that the 
Funds would fink upon an Alteration 
in the Miniftry or Parliament ; that no 
Body would lend the Government 
Money to carry on the War, or pay 
Debts? 
old, That there was no more Hope of bor- 
rowing Money in the City ; that Men be- 
fore had chearfully lent their Eſtates, upon 
the Confidence in the Honour and Juſtice 
of the Parliament; but they had nom con- 
ſider'd, how deſperate their Security muſt 
prove, if the Parliament ſhould be DIS- 
SOLV'D. And the Glamour ended in 
an Act, to make that good Parliament 
Perpetual, 2 

Do 
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Do we fee Orders, publickly ſent 
rom Great Men, to difcourage and 
iſcountenance Loyal Addrefles to Her 
Majeſty ; wherein Her Subjects aſſure 
Her, they will defend Her Title to the 
rown, the Doctrines of the Church, 
and the Laws of the Land? Do we 
ſee a Direction given, to find out, and 
apprehend the Promoters of them ? 
Dur great Hiſtorian, in like manner, 
ells us, How when the chief Gentlemen, 
f Oxfordſhire heard, that a Petition had 
geen deliver'd to the Houſe of Commons in 
their Name, and the Name of that County, 
againſt the Eſtabliſh'd Government of the 
Church, and for the Exerciſe of the Milt- 
ta, they able together to draw up a 
Petition diſavowing the former, and to de- 
Ire, That the ſettled Laws might be 
obſerv'd ; of which the Lord Say having 
notice, he procur'd the chief Gentlemen to 
be ſent for as Delinquents, and ſo ſupprefs'd 
that Addreſs, And this was the Meaſure 
of their Fuſtice in many other Particulars 
of the ſame Nature, receiving and cheriſh- 
ing all mutinous, and ſeditious Petitions, 


N aud 
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(9) 
and FE. ſuch as beſought th: 
Continuance, and V indication, of the [0 
long celebrated and, happy Government in 
Church, and State; the prime Leaders « 
that Faction nat bluſhing, in publick Dx. 
bates in the Honſe, to aver, That no Man 
ought to petition for the Government 
Eftabliſh'd by Law, becauſe he had 
already his 
ſir'd an Alteration, could not other- 
wiſe have their Deſires known; and 
therefore were to be countenanc'd. - 


Theſe were the Steps that prepar'd 
the Way for the Rebellion and Anar- 
chy of thoſe Days: There is a ſtrange 
Coincidence of Facts, we fee, in that 
Period of Time, and This; and ſome 
Re ſemblance at leaſt, whatever a Mana- 
ger may think, between thoſe unhappy 
Times, and Ours : It would be much 
more ſtrange, if there ſhould be ſuch a 
Likeneſs between the Actions of both, 
and the Tendency of them ſhould be 
thought not to bear the leaſt Reſem- 
blance. Whatever the Tendency be, 
the Event, I hope, will never come into 
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Parallel. The Managers, at that time, 


(as this Learned Pen ſtyles them) were 


Men of great Figure and Weight ; 
were as Extraordinary in their Parts, 
and Abilities, as in their Wickedneſs 
and Treachery: Never was there a 
Set of Men, who ſhew'd more Art in 


Speaking, more Judgment in Contri- 


ving, or more Conduct in Executing 
their Deſigns. God be thanked, they 
have left no Inheriters of thoſe Talents: 
We have now no Pyms, no Hampdens, 
no Fiennes's, no Hollys's, either for their 
Wiſdom, Eloquence, or Eſtates. The 
Shallowneſs of our Politicians is now 
diſcover'd; the Mask is entirely pull'd 
off ; and we bleſs Providence, we all 
ſee, that their Deſigns are not more 
notoriouſly Inveterate, than their Pow- 


er is Contemptible. 
——ſimul effuſus labor omnis, & ipſi. 
„ 
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5 Age 57. l. 15. read thus, at all the Sedition and Treaſon that 


has been every Day publiſh d by Non-jurers. P. 68. I. 22. 
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